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RECOLLECTIONS OF TCHAIKOVSKY 
By Mme. ANaTot TCHAIKOVSKY 


In my childhood and youth I was, like all my Moscow contem- 
poraries, an enthusiastic admirer of Tchaikovsky. We regarded 
him as a god. When the news of his breakdown spread like lightning 
throughout the city it brought everywhere a sense of personal loss. 
He left Russia with his brother Anatol, my future husband, for an 
unknown destination. In accordance with his wishes no information 
of his movements was allowed to reach Russia. 

After a year of acute anxiety I heard one of his symphonies 
performed at a concert. The music filled me with profound 
depression, for I was thinking of the composer. Suddenly a whisper 
passed through the hall. “He is here, himself. He is here”’. 
“Who?” ‘“‘ Why, Tchaikovsky!” ‘“‘ He is in the last row by 
the side door”. During the interval the audience rushed in the 
direction indicated, myself among them. We found him cowering 
in his stall. He seemed quite unaware of the concourse about him 
and of the enthusiasm which his presence excited. He might not 
have been there. He looked straight in front of him and seemed 
a prey to unspeakable suffering. This happened in 1877 after the 
collapse which had threatened his sanity. 

Thus he lived in my memory. Three years later I became 
engaged to his brother Anatol. Peter Ilyitch, who had been abroad, 
returned to Moscow to be present at our wedding. I saw him at 
the door of the church just before the ceremony began. I could 
not believe my eyes. I could only think of another Tchaikovsky, 
pale, thin, bearing every mark of extreme suffering. I now saw an 
elegant, white-haired gentleman who greeted me with a smile from 
his magnificent blue eyes. He was then forty-two years old. After 
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the ceremony he came up to me and spoke charmingly and with 
much affection. There was a great crowd at our wedding and I 
was amazed at his ease of manner. He spoke to everyone and 
talked in the most amusing way. 

Later I realized that society bored him and that he hated to be 
in a crowd. When I asked him why he took the trouble to pretend 
to be a “ society darling” he answered that, as he was compelled 
to appear in public, he had no right to pester people with his moods. 

From the year 1882 to his death in 1893 I saw him constantly. 
He visited us regularly wherever we lived and stayed with us for 
three or four months. During the first three years of my married 
life my husband had an appointment in Moscow. Every summer 
we took a house with Peter Ilyitch in the country. In these surround- 
ings, as he himself admitted, he became the “real Petya”. He 
was free. He loved his brother, and he only saw his closest friends. 
He adored nature and for that reason we always chose a house 
situated in beautiful country. 

His capacity for labour was astonishing. There was even 
something pedantic in his manner of organizing his day’s work. 
He rose at eight o’clock. At nine o’clock, after breakfast, he read 
Russian and foreign papers and wrote letters. His correspondence 
was enormous, for it was his principle to answer every letter, whether 
from Russian or other sources. He read all newly-published books 
and reviews and played the piano. This occupied his morning. 
He dined at one o’clock. Afterwards, he took long solitary walks 
in the woods and fields. During these walks he thought out his 
compositions, making notes in a little book he always carried with 
him. At half-past four he came back for the tea which he so much 
adored. At five he retired to his rooms to set to work upon the 
inspiration of his afternoon walk. 

His generous nature laid him open to a kind of exploitation 
that he particularly disliked. Young students sought him out hoping 
for advice and encouragement in the self-chosen career of composer 
or executant. With all his sensitiveness Tchaikovsky had to choose 
between kindly insincerity and a frank counsel to look elsewhere 
for a life’s occupation. He had, again and again, to advise his 
visitors to leave music for some “‘ more suitable career”. On one 
occasion kindliness and integrity could meet. One interview and 
audition led him to interrupt the solitude of his late afternoon to 
proclaim in our presence the great name of Rachmaninov. “ For 
him ”’, he said, “I predict a great future ”’. 

After supper we used to go for a stroll. He would talk with 
much animation about all kinds of things. He loved to speak of 
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his childhood and early days, of people whom he liked and disliked. 
His admiration for his mother was almost a cult. Although he had 
lost her at the age of twelve he still could not speak of her without 
tears coming to his eyes. On the anniversary of her birthday it was 
his custom to go to church, where prayers were offered in her 
memory. 

Another favourite topic was his French governess, Fanny. Fanny 
had never tired of impressing his mother with her conviction that 
he was an exceptional child who would one day achieve great things. 
She kept all his copy-books, childish verses and drawings. When, 
after an interval of thirty-five years, she read in the press that he 
was coming to Paris she wrote to him from Montbéliard, where she 
was then living. He lost no time in going to see her and thereafter, 
until her death, he never failed to visit her when he was in France. 

Neither in town nor in the country did he work during the 
evening. He played whist or went to theatres and concerts. His 
favourite pastime was to go mushrooming. This was how he would 
spend his Sundays in the country. When he found a mushroom 
he gave vent to his feelings like a child. He could walk for miles 
and miles in search of them. On one of these expeditions I got so 
tired that I could not make my way back to the carriage. I had 
to be carried. This made Petya say to my husband : ‘‘ What made 
you marry this poor creature? You see what a nuisance she is 
to us now”. 

He adored strong tea, saying that he could not play his hand 
at whist without it. I had heard somewhere that if a pinch of soda 
were added to the teapot the tea would look much stronger than 
Russian tea usually does. I tried this one evening. At first sight 
he was delighted. He took one or two mouthfuls and then asked 
me what the concoction was. I did my best to reassure him. The 
next day I was up to the same trick. At the very moment when I 
was slipping the soda into the teapot someone sprang out from behind 
a curtain, shouting “‘ Petya has caught Panya out”’, and waltzed 
me furiously round the kitchen. 

These exuberant outbursts were nearly always followed by 
periods of intense depression. He then seemed completely unaware 
of his surroundings and became extremely absent-minded. One 
autumn day, when it was very cold and windy, he announced his 
intention of going to the chemist to buy some cotton-wool to put 
in his ears. I asked him at the same time to buy me a pound of 
apples. To my great astonishment he returned with an enormous 
load of cotton-wool. It appeared that the chemist had asked him 
whether a pound would be enough. This sufficed to make him 
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forget his commission. He left his umbrella and the apples at the 
chemist’s and was too shy to go and recover them. 

He suffered to an almost incredible degree from an inferiority 
complex. He was nearly always dissatisfied with his compositions 
and thought that they won more applause than they deserved. In 
1892, the year before his death, I went with him and his favourite 
nephew, Bob Davidov, for a cure to Vichy. We stopped in Paris 
on our way. Paris was mad about him at that time. His portrait 
was displayed in all the music shops and brochures with a bio- 
graphical sketch were on sale everywhere. We read in the paper 
that they were going to perform his fifth Symphony. This naturally 
gave him pleasure, but he did not want to have any ovation. We 
therefore booked seats in the cheapest row, right under the roof. 
He bought a huge pair of dark spectacles, in order not to be recog- 
nized. The Symphony met with overwhelming success. The 
applause was deafening, and we sat delighted at the top of the 
house. The next day we went to the Café de Paris, where we chose 
a quiet corner and conversed in low tones, my brother-in-law still 
wearing his dark spectacles. People at adjoining tables began to 
stare at us, among them a very well-known French composer with 
whom Peter Ilyitch was closely acquainted. My brother-in-law 
stared straight at the Frenchman without greeting him. At first 
the Frenchman seemed to be at a loss to know how to act. In the 
end he came up to our table, saying, “‘ Excuse me, are you not 


Tchaikovsky ?” ‘* No”’, said my brother-in-law, ‘‘ I am Davidov ”. 
“* What an extraordinary resemblance”. “‘ I know. We are closely 
related ”’. 


The next day we went to Vichy. When the cure was over 
Peter Ilyitch left for America. In St. Petersburg we learned through 
the press that his success was terrific. He was torn to pieces. He 
was carried shoulder-high. Poetry was written about him. But 
when he came back he only told us that his success was not deserved. 
That was his swan-song. Six months later he died. 

We had a special method of teasing each other. He used to 
say that he would like to live until I was old enough to wear a cap. 
I used to tell him that he tried to conceal his age—actually he was 
only fifty-two—by lavish expenditure on clothes. And in fact in 
Paris he ordered far more clothes and hats than I did myself, and 
he had a special liking for expensive perfume. 

In one of the recent biographies there occurs the statement that 
Peter Ilyitch loved money. This is not true. Certainly he liked 
to have it at his command, but only that he might be able to give 
lavishly, right and left. Even when he was badly off he used to 
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give to those who had still less. In his days of affluence he was 
downright extravagant. I judge from my own experience, for he 
was constantly giving me unnecessary and very expensive presents. 
At the restaurants it was always he who paid. He lent money to 
anyone who asked and never demanded it back. In his presence 
nobody was allowed to take out his purse. 

Another legend will have it that he was so nervous as to be 
constantly seen crying. It is true that he was extremely nervous. 
Sometimes in the middle of an animated conversation his expression 
would change completely, a look of suffering would spread over his 
features and he would relapse into silence. It is possible that he 
cried when he was alone. He even mentioned it in his diary. But 
he never gave way in the presence of others, even of those nearest 
to him. I never saw him cry. 

When in good spirits he would indulge his talent for mimicry. 
He would imitate well-known actors and singers, and even ballerinas 
by dancing himself. He had learnt to master his extreme shyness 
and often made speeches at dinners given in his honour or in the 
honour of Anton Rubinstein. He spoke several languages. French 
he knew from childhood and English he taught himself in later life. 
So, when he was made Doctor of Music at Cambridge, he could 
speak to everybody in English. 

In the year 1892 my husband held the post of Vice-Governor 
at Tiflis. Peter Ilyitch came to stay with us. The receptions held 
in his honour were fantastically beautiful. The box we occupied 
in the theatre was decorated with flowers. The audience applauded 
wildly and bombarded us with fresh flowers. Some of the picnics 
lasted from noon till six o’clock the following morning. And as 
usual the composer declared that he did not deserve such a parade. 

Of envy he had not the slightest trace. Mozart was his favourite 
composer. He worshipped him. 

He took other people’s troubles very much to heart, but his 
deep affection was reserved for a few: for his mother, his twin 
brothers, my husband Anatol and Modest, who were ten years 
younger, and for whom he cared like a father. From the day of 
his birth he had a profound affection for his nephew, Bob Davidov, 
who was only twenty-one when the composer died. 

Was he ever in love? Yes, on a single occasion, at the beginning 
of his musical career. His love was inspired by Desirée Artét, the 
famous singer. She was a highly talented and intelligent Belgian, 
unusually well educated. She came with her mother to Moscow, 
to sing at the Italian Opera. Peter Ilyitch was first attracted by 
the remarkable character of her voice. They soon became acquainted 
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and he fell in love with her. His love was reciprocated, and it was 
arranged that when he returned from abroad they should marry. 
Unhappily this marriage was not to take place, owing to the action 
of Nicolas Rubinstein, Anton’s brother. Nicolas was then the idol 
of Moscow, Director of the Conservatorium and conductor of the 
symphony concerts. He was the first to see Tchaikovsky’s talent 
and predicted for him a glorious future. At the beginning of his 
career he gave him the most valuable assistance, drawing attention 
to his compositions and arranging for their performance. He 
regarded him as his own child. When he learned that Tchaikovsky 
was engaged to Desirée Artét he at once decided that the marriage 
must not take place. He feared that the young composer would 
have to follow in the train of an already famous wife, that he would 
in fact become “le mari de la reine”. His career as a composer 
could not but suffer. Rubinstein accordingly called upon the 
singer’s mother and told her that Peter Ilyitch was not fitted for the 
part of husband and that he could not make her daughter happy. 
Desirée Artét immediately left Russia and shortly afterwards married 
the well-known Spanish singer, Padilla. Tchaikovsky never suspected 
the trick that Rubinstein had played him, and his grief and astonish- 
ment were profound when he learned of the marriage from the 
papers. 

Was there any foundation of truth in what Rubinstein told the 
singer’s mother? Unhappily there was, and it was a source of 
acute moral suffering to Tchaikovsky all his life. Those who knew 
him well were convinced that this marriage would have cured him, 
and that he would have been a different and a happier man. The 
woman whom he did marry he never loved. He only married her 
out of pity, and told her so quite frankly before the marriage. She was 
incredibly stupid and vulgar and drove him to the verge of madness. 

During the last years of his life he was so much beset by people, 
while living alternately in Moscow and St. Petersburg, that he 
decided to rent a small estate situated between the two towns. He 
found a suitable property lying amid beautiful surroundings near 
the little town of Klin in the Government of Moscow. In later 
years his twin brothers bought the property and fitted up a museum 
in thehousein his memory. This museum still exists and has now been 
equipped by the Soviet Government as a place of rest for musicians. 

On one occasion I visited Klin with my husband to stay with 
the composer, and I was again impressed by his extraordinary 
kindness. People came in great numbers from Klin and the 
surrounding villages with all sorts of petitions for help which he 
never refused. I heard of a poor village woman who had been 
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taken ill and had no one to look after her. Peter Ilyitch took care 
of her like a nurse for several days and nights. One day when out 
for a walk we came upon a village which seemed deserted. But no 
sooner had we entered it than we were surrounded by people who 
fastened on the composer like flies : old people and children all 
clamouring for something. ‘I want some money” ; “I want some 
sheets’ ; “ I should like a book”. A little girl opened a window and 
called out: ‘‘ My mother is ill, Peter Ilyitch. Come in and see 
her”’, which he at once did. It ended with his turning out his 
pockets to show that he had nothing more. 

At the same time even among those in close contact with him 
there were some who irritated him intensely. He could not endure 
boastful, self-satisfied people and he could not conceal his dislikes. 
He was both erudite and versatile, unlike some musicians who could 
only talk of their own subject. He liked to speak on all sorts of 
topics and could not bear to discuss music with dilettanti. 

A number of biographies have appeared lately, containing the 
most extraordinary statements. Among these may be mentioned 
the legend that he did not die of cholera, but that he poisoned himself. 
There is no truth in this. The famous doctor, Professor Bertenson, 
who attended him during his last illness published daily bulletins. 
These still exist. Peter Ilyitch was terrified of death and often said : 
** I hope this vile sorceress will not come near me for a long time ”’. 

To me it seems that he had a dim presentiment of his approaching 
end. It appears in the tragic music of his last Symphony, which 
he conducted in person in the Symphonic Hall of St. Petersburg. 
The next morning he fell ill after drinking a glass of water that had 
not been boiled when at lunch with his brother and Bob Davidov. 
The epidemic of cholera was practically over, but there were still 
a few isolated cases. 

I saw my brother-in-law for the last time in September 1893, 
three weeks before his death. My husband was then Vice-Governor 
of Nizhni Novgorod. In the summer we took a house not far from 
the town on the magnificent estate of the Prince of Georgia. Peter 
came to stay with us. He enjoyed the beautiful walks in the country 
tremendously. I went for a long walk with him in the forest on the 
day he left us. He was in perfect health and full of plans for the 
future. He went straight from us to St. Petersburg to conduct the 
sixth Symphony, staying in the flat shared by Modest and Bob 
Davidov. He had promised to spend Christmas with us at Nizhni 
Novgorod and we greatly looked forward to this visit. Instead, it 
was we who went to St. Petersburg to be present at his funeral in 


October 1893. 











TCHAIKOVSKY: SOME CENTENNIAL 
REFLECTIONS 


By GeraLtp ABRAHAM 


Maurice Barinc has said that “if you take as ingredients Peter 
the Great, Dostoevsky’s Myshkin—the idiot, the pure fool who is 
wiser than the wise—and the hero of Gogol’s ‘ Revizor ’, Khlestakov 
the liar and windbag, you can, I think, out of these elements, 
reconstitute any Russian who has ever lived. That is to say, you 
will find that every single Russian is compounded either of one or 
more of these elements ”’. 

Pausing only to commend this very acute observation to the 
attention of those who are specially interested in Tchaikovsky’s 
personal character, I pass on to make another generalization, less 
acute but equally dogmatic : “ If you take as ingredients Russian 
folk music, Italian opera, French ballet music and Western 
romanticism (the music of Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt and one or 
two minor figures such as Henry Litolff, who impressed both 
Borodin and Tchaikovsky), you can reconstitute any Russian music 
written before 1910 and most of the Russian music written since ”’. 

One of the two most obvious differences between Tchaikovsky 
and his most important contemporaries in his own country— 
Borodin, Balakirev, Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov—lay in the 
unusually large proportion of the third element, French ballet 
music, no doubt a consequence of his partly French blood. (His 
maternal grandfather was a Frenchman.) The other is the fact 
that his sound professional training at the St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatoire gave him a special facility in handling his material and a 
regrettable facility in the art of spinning something out of nothing. 
Yet even the most insensitive listener must feel that Tchaikovsky’s 
music, at any rate his later music, that by which he is generally 
known to the average musician, differs in some deeper ways than 
those from that of the “‘ Mighty Handful ”’. 

Perhaps we can define this difference most clearly by comparing 
two remarkably similar passages in the slow movements of Borodin’s 
second and Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphonies, at nearly the same 
structural point in each: in Borodin the reappearance of the 
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principal theme, forte, in Tchaikovsky the return of the very impor- 
tant subsidiary theme, fff, in both cases at a slightly quicker pace 
than in the first part of the movement. At each point a warm, 
lyrical melody is sung out in octaves by all the strings, except 
double basses, and some woodwind, against a harmonic background 
supplied by the remaining woodwind and horns ; in each case the 
complex of material is completed by che later entry of a more or 
less cantabile middle-part counter-subject on solo trumpet and 
trombone in octaves. Indeed, the general lay-out of the two passages 
is so similar that it is impossible to believe that Tchaikovsky was 
not consciously or unconsciously recollecting Borodin when he wrote 
his own Symphony ten years later. But there the similarity ends. 
In essence the two passages are profoundly different ; the under- 
lying feeling in Tchaikovsky has nothing in common with Borodin’s 
except emotional expansiveness. And the differences are revealed 
both in the melodic lines and in the way the composers wish them 
to be treated. The Borodin tune is very subtly articulated 
rhythmically : two bars of 3-4—really one of 6-8 and one of genuine 
3-4—four of 4-4, four of 3-4, and so on; but it sings simply on 
its way without a single mark of expression beyond the initial 
cantabile. The justification for its existence lies solely in its lovely, 
slightly arabesque outline, so unlike the outline of Western 
European melodies. It may or may not have been originally 
conceived as a bard’s song in praise of Russian valour in the 
projected epilogue to ‘ Prince Igor’; no one would dream of 
reading any extra-musical meaning into it, though it probably gives 
off certain spiritual overtones, akin to those of much of Lermontov’s 
poetry, which our Western ears cannot catch, just as foreigners 
cannot hear all that Austrians hear in Bruckner or all that we hear 
in, say, Elgar’s ‘ Introduction and Allegro’. It is intensely individual 
in that no one but Borodin wrote just that type of tune, but it is 
completely impersonal ; it tells us nothing about Borodin except 
that he had a gift for writing lovely tunes. And in all these respects 
it is thoroughly typical of the best of Russian lyrical music—other 
than Tchaikovsky’s. 

Now consider the Tchaikovsky melody in the parallel passage. 
Rhythmically it is very simple, with no other complications than 
an occasional three-against-four within the beat; but the tempo 
is modified at least every two bars—animando, riten., tempo primo, 
animando un poco, and then a pace slightly quicker than the tempo 
primo, all within half-a-dozen bars ; and the theme is marked first 
con anima, then con desiderio e passione, and three bars later con tutta 
forza (notwithstanding which, the composer still expects his strings 
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to have something in reserve for the ffff, four bars later still). Yet 
there is nothing unfamiliar or exotic about it. In fact it is more 
than a little reminiscent of a phrase in a work very dear to 
Tchaikovsky : Escamillo’s ‘Si tu m’aimes, Carmen, tu pourras, 
tout @ Pheure, étre fitre de moi!” Its justification lies not in its 
slightly banal and reminiscent self, but in its extra-musical meaning. 
I remember reading somewhere, but cannot verify the reference, 
that Tchaikovsky wrote over the horn solo that opens this movement 
the words, ““O, que je t'aime! O, mon amie!” (Or more 
probably “‘ami”.) ‘O, how I love. . . . If you love me... . 
With desire and passion. ...”: even without these clues the 
music itself tells us unmistakably that it is straining, almost to 
breaking-point, to express something not implicit in the musical 
substance alone. And this something is a dramatic personal outcry 
about a keenly felt emotion, a cry so nearly articulate that it seems 
to need words to complete it and make its message clear beyond all 
doubt, and so dramatic that one feels it would be more in place 
at the climax of an opera scene than in a movement of a symphony. 
Borodin, then, is individual but impersonal (like Glinka and Balakirev 
and Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov and Stravinsky) ; Tchai- 
kovsky, at any rate in this particular instance with its echo of Bizet, 
is not particularly individual but intensely personal. And _ his 
personal emotion is expressed in terms of a melody which, far from 
being peculiarly Russian, might appear without incongruity in an 
Italian opera or a French ballet. 

The frequent employment of that sort of melody was not, of 
course, the sole basis of the charge—first made by S. I. Taneiev 
and often repeated, most recently by Sir Donald Tovey in the final 
volume of ‘ Essays in Musical Analysis ’—that Tchaikovsky was 
essentially a composer of ballet music or “ light music”’. There is 
also his tendency to drop into dance-rhythms, particularly waltz- 
rhythms, at any moment, even in the most incongruous circum- 
stances. Consider, for instance, the second-subject material for the 
first movement of the fourth Symphony. This is the point where, 
according to the often quoted letter of Nadezhda von Meck of 
February 17th 1878, he turns from the “ hopeless, disconsolate 
feeling ’’ of the opening of the moderato (itself expressed in music 
that hovers dangerously on the brink of the dance-like and is 
actually marked Jn movimento di valse) and reflects: ‘Is it not 
better to turn away from reality and bury oneself in dreams ? 
. . » Ojoy! Asweet and tender dream appears. A blissful, radiant 
human form floats beckoning by’. Now it is disconcerting enough 
to find the second-subject material of a symphonic movement 
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consisting, first, of a quaint piquant little clarinet tune, surrounded 
by little chromatic runs on flute and bassoon,“ which would not 
seem at all strange if connected with the Reed-Pipes and the 
Sugar-Plum Fairy of ‘ Nutcracker’, and, second, of a delicious 
waltz. But it is all the more curious when one finds that these 
charming musical toys symbolize the radiant visions that console 
a great artist bowed hopelessly beneath the power of destiny. 

Yet this sheds a certain amount of light on Tchaikovsky’s in 
many respects naive character. He could console himself with 
radiant visions in waltz time. And, as is shown by his letter of 
March 27th 1878, in reply to Taneiev’s criticism of this very 
Symphony, he would have been unmoved by—he would not even 
have understood—the complaint that such music was out of place 
in asymphony. To his mind music was simply music, whether one 
used it for a symphony, an opera, a ballet or a piano concerto. If 
he wrote ballet music in a symphony, he was also capable, as in 
parts of ‘ The Sleeping Beauty’, of writing symphonic music in a 
ballet. His opera music differs in no essential respect from his 
symphonic music and is really successful only when he can 
completely identify himself with one or more of his characters 
(Hermann in ‘ The Queen of Spades’, Tatyana and Lensky and 
Onegin in turn in ‘ Eugene Onegin’). The‘ Pathétique ’ Symphony 
is, in a sense, an opera with one character, no singing and no 
stage-action. And the only way to enjoy Tchaikovsky to the full 
is to smother very firmly ail one’s notions of the artistic fitness of 
things in symphonies and concertos, and to listen to his music in 
the same naive way that he conceived it. 

What was Tchaikovsky’s conception of music, then? First and 
last, the spontaneous, lyrical idea—whether embodied in a short 
theme or, as was more often the case with his own compositions, 
in a fairly long-breathed melody. The art of composition was to 
him the craft of dressing up and fitting together such ideas in the 
most effective way. He disliked music that lacked this inward 
lyrical feeling or in which it was, in his view, smothered by elaborate 
technical treatment. He disliked genuine programme-music—that 
is to say, music with a literary or pictorial as distinguished from a 


‘) Very similar flutings surround the melancholy oboe melody in the slow movement 
(‘ Dreary land, misty land ’) of the first 7 (*‘ Winter Daydreams ’) written ten 
years earlier. Here there is a close similarity mood to the passage in the fourth 
Symphony. But Tchaikovsky loved such woodwind trimmings; one finds them 


throughout his music. Do they not also betray what one must, for want of a better 
term, call ‘‘ the ballet mind ” ? 


(®» The march in the second Symphony was originally written for the opera‘ Undine’ ; 
conversely, the alla tedesca of the third Symphony was afterwards used in the incidental 


music to ‘ Hamlet’. 
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merely emotional programme—probably because the impulse to it 
came from outside, as it were. He sometimes wrote it himself, but 
as he told Balakirev (letter of November 12th 1882) he considered 
both ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ and ‘ The Tempest ’ “‘ extremely cold, 
false and weak” and even in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ (“‘ which, God 
knows why, people praise as exaggeratedly as they depreciate my 
other works ”’) he painfully acknowledged “ the complete lack of 
connection between Shakespeare’s representation of the youthful 
passion of the Italian Romeo and my own bitter-sweet moanings ” 
Attacked from the other side by Taneiev, who actually reproached 
him for writing programme music in the fourth Symphony, he 
defended himself on what is really the same ground: “I shouldn’t 
like symphonic compositions to come from my pen expressing 
nothing and consisting of an empty play of chords, tempos, modula- 
tions... .”’ And ina letter of later date to the same correspondent 
he protests vigorously against his younger friend’s wish that he 
should “ turn himself into a Josquin des Prés”’. Actually he was 
no mean contrapuntist; the first movements of the D major 
Quartet and the Serenade for strings and several of the variations in 
the third orchestral Suite (to take only a few of the examples that 
occur to one immediately) show him as a complete master of the 
art of fluent, effective part-writing. One of his favourite devices is 
to add a counter-subject, usually in a different instrumental colour, 
to a given melody. But the object is simply to enhance the original 
idea, to show it in a new light ; there is very little genuine polyphonic 
thinking i in his music. As the reference to Josquin suggests, he tended 
to think of true polyphony as cold, brain-spun tissue. 
Tchaikovsky disliked the music of his two greatest German 
contemporaries®) mainly because it was too complicated, because 
he missed in it the clear-cut melodic phrases which to him were 
the essence of music. He found Wagner’s harmony “ too involved, 
too far-fetched”’. As for his melody : 
I cannot call this music, these kaleidoscopic, motley musical 
fragments which follow each other incessantly, never leading to 
anything and not once giving you a chance to relax on some easily 


perceptible musical form. . . . Not one broad, complete melody, 
no scope at all for the singer. 


As for Brahms : 


The Russian heart finds this master’s music somewhat dry, cold, 
cloudy and repellent ; from our point of view Brahms is completely 
lacking in melodic invention. His musical thought is never quite 

‘) Though he admitted the influence of the ‘ Ring’ on ‘ Francesca ’, icularly 


the introduction. “ Isn’t it remarkable that I was unable to escape the influence of a 
work that is very antipathetic to me ?” he remarked to Tanciev. 
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fully expressed ; a melodic phrase is no sooner hinted at than it is 
smothered in all sorts of harmonic ingenuities, as if the composer 
had set himself the task of being incomprehensible and profound ; 
he actually irritates our musical feeling by his failure to satisfy its 
needs and speak to us in the tones that go to the heart. 


Such criticisms may not have much value as judgments on 
Wagner and Brahms, but they shed valuable light on their author. 
A composer who attaches so much importance to “ complete 
melody ’’, the sort of melody that consists of clear-cut, balancing 
phrases, cannot hope to reach the first rank in the large classical 
instrumental forms. To develop this sort of melody, or a part of it, 
is toruin it. And where each idea is so complete, so well-defined, the 
business of transition from one to another becomes so nearly impos- 
sible that it can be managed only with perfunctory artlessness. 
Whereas the two despised German masters brought this art of subtle, 
almost imperceptible transition wellnigh to perfection, Tchaikovsky 
was obliged to admit that “‘ my seams always showed, and there 
was no organic union between the separate episodes”. In this 
particular case, it is true, he was speaking of his earlier works, but 
only four years before his death he confessed to the Grand Duke 
Constantine: “‘ There is frequently padding in my works ; to an 
experienced eye the stitches show in my seams, but I can’t help it”. 

This overwhelming respect for the rights of the clear-cut, 
spontaneous melodic phrase “‘ speaking in tones that go to the 
heart’, also seriously limited Tchaikovsky as a variation-writer. 
He either repeats the theme unchanged melodically but with fresh 
harmonies, counterpoints and instrumental colour-schemes, as in 
the folksong finale of the second Symphony (which owes so much 
to Glinka’s ‘ Kamarinskaya ’), the first variation in the finale of the 
Trio, the first and third variations in the third orchestral Suite, and 
the fifth of the ‘ Variations on a Rococo Theme’ ; or he surrounds 
the theme with ornamentation that hardly does more than lightly 
veil its original form (first Rococo variation) ; or, his favourite 
method, he subjects the theme to a Lisztian metamorphosis into a 
mazurka or chorale or polonaise and writes a little genre-piece on 
it in this new form, as in so many of the Suite and Trio variations 
—to say nothing of the curious and little-known set of six piano 
pieces, Op. 21: Prelude, Fugue, Impromptu, Funeral March, 
Mazurka and Scherzo, all based on the same theme. These 
limitations in the art of variation-writing naturally also limit 
Tchaikovsky’s handling of his material in symphonies and concertos. 

Loving well-defined lyrical melody as he did, Tchaikovsky’s 
preference for the music of such composers as Bizet, Delibes, Massenet 
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and Grieg, among his contemporaries, is easily comprehensible. So 
too is his love of Mozart and the age of rococo in general, a love 
reflected on many pages of his own scores. The decidedly un- 
Mozartian orchestration of ‘ Mozartiana’ and the Wardour-Street- 
rococo theme of the cello Variations are by no means his best 
tributes to the late eighteenth century. For those one must turn 
to the “ Faithful Shepherdess ” interlude in ‘ The Queen of Spades ’, 
the duet for Liza and Polina in the first act of the same opera (in 
the finale of the second act Tchaikovsky actually introduces an air 
from Grétry’s ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’), Triquet’s couplets in 
‘Onegin’ and the sarabande in the last act of ‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty ’. 

Equally natural was Tchaikovsky’s love of Russian (and Italian) 
folksong. He dissembled it more successfully than some of his 
contemporaries, but the proportion of actual folk melodies, as 
distinguished from original themes showing folk influence, in his 
total output is probably as high as Borodin’s. The works written 
about the period 1871-3, when he was more or less allied with the 
** Mighty Handful ’—the operas ‘ The Oprichnik’ and ‘ Vakula 
the Smith’, the first string Quartet and the second Symphony— 
are particularly full of such borrowings from “the people”. But 
throughout his life he was always willing to use a folk tune if it 
served his purpose. 

With regard to the Russian element in my compositions, I can tell 
you that it has not infrequently happened that I have sat down to 
compose, with the deliberate intention of employing some folksong 
or other that has taken my fancy. Sometimes (as, for instance, in 
the finale of our Symphony [the Fourth]) this happened of its own 
accord, quite unexpectedly. As regards the Russian element in 
general in my music, i.e. the instances of melody and harmony 
originating in folksong, this is the result of the facts that I grew up 
in the backwoods, filling myself from earliest childhood with the 
inexplicable beauty of the characteristic traits of Russian folk music, 
and that I passionately love the Russian element in all its manifesta- 
tions, that, in short, I am Russian in the fullest sense of the word. 


Without denying the considerable quantity of Tchaikovsky’s 
music that does show the influence of folksong traits (e.g. in ‘ Onegin ’ 
the reapers’ music, the nurse’s song, the shepherd’s pipe at dawn— 
always supposing that these are not genuine folk tunes that I have 
failed to identify), I feel that Tchaikovsky here exaggerates this 
influence. The folksong idiom never really permeated his own 
musical thought; the second subject of the finale of the third 
Symphony—a quite characterless tune with just one bar based on a 


(® Letter to Nadezhda von Meck: March 5th 1878. 
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characteristic folk motive—is typical. Consequently, when he quotes 
an actual folk melody the quotation rather draws attention to itself 
as such ; it does not quite match his own natural melodic style. 
What are the characteristics of his own melodic style, then ? 
They are important, for, as we have seen, they must contain the 
essence of Tchaikovsky’s art: this warm, spontaneous, clear-cut 
lyrical melody that to him was almost the be-all and end-all of 
music. Think of a few typical Tchaikovsky melodies: the horn 
tune near the end of Tatyana’s letter song in ‘ Onegin ’, the opening 
of the Bb minor piano Concerto, the love theme in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’, the piangendo melody in Gp major in the slow movement of 
the Ep minor Quartet. Besides their warm spontaneity of feeling— 
they are all obviously genuine Einfalle, as the Germans call it— 
and their clear definition, they have something else in common : 
they are decidedly convolute in outline, marked by leaps rather 
than steps, moving boldly up and down like handwriting full of 
character. There is nothing quite like those particular melodies, 
and the dozens of others like them that occur throughout Tchai- 
kovsky’s work, in the rest of music. They are, I suggest, the secret 
of his musical individuality, his real contribution to our art. One 
finds other recurrent types of melody in his work, of course. Compare, 
for instance, these two themes from ‘ Onegin’ and ‘ The Queen of 
Spades’ with the opening of the finale of the sixth Symphony : 

















of three cards, of three cards, of three cards! 


But they are not peculiar to Tchaikovsky ; the melodies just quoted, 
for instance, would not sound out of place in many of the French 
operas of the eighteen-sixties, seventies and eighties. 

In each case this rather weak and sentimental melodic shape is 
associated with nothing less than the idea of death. The “ coming 
day” brings death to Lensky—and he feels forebodings. The 
complete words of the passage from ‘ The Queen of Spades’ are as 
follows in Rosa Newmarch’s translation : 

Thou shalt die when a third man, impell’d by despair, 
Shall strive from thy bosom the secret to tear 
Of three cards ! 
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And recent research has shown beyond reasonable doubt that 
“* death ” was the secret programmatic idea at the back of the finale 
of the ‘ Pathétique ’. 

The fact is that, wonderful as his flow of melodic inspiration 
was, Tchaikovsky over-tapped it by his habit of ‘* working like a 
cobbler, day in, day out, and often to order ”’, as he put it. Every 
period of his career is marked by a quantity of work inferior in 
inspiration though seldom perfunctory in craftsmanship. And 
towards the end of his life he began to subject his melodic inspiration 
to yet another strain : that of more definite emotional expressiveness, 
the almost extra-musical expressiveness—struggling for the precision 
of words—which I have pointed out in the passage in the slow 
movement of the fifth Symphony. Up to 1877, the year of ‘ Onegin ’ 
and the fourth Symphony (and that disastrous marriage which was 
surely the real turning-point in Tchaikovsky’s inner life), his melodies 
are no more precisely expressive than, say, Borodin’s ; they spring 
from the impulse to sing rather than from the desire to write musical 
autobiography. Side by side with this striving for emotional 
precision came a falling-off in the purely musical quality of the 
invention. The Bizet-like melody in the fifth Symphony (1888) is 
far more commonplace and less individual than the love theme of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (1870). The second subject of the first 
movement of the ‘ Pathétique ’ (1893) is banal by comparison with 
the opening of the Bp minor Concerto (1875) or the Gb melody 
from the third Quartet (1876). 

The skill with which Tchaikovsky dressed up his melodic ideas 
is as striking as his failure to build them into large-scale instrumental 
forms. Except when he writes for the piano, his facture is usually 
irreproachable. Of the easy assurance of his part-writing I have 
already spoken ; of his mastery of orchestration, garish though it is 
at times, there is no need to speak. But something must be said 
of his harmony, which was often commonplace, sometimes spicy, 
as in ‘ Francesca’, and not without individual traits. He himself 
told Mme. von Meck that “every melodic idea brings its own 
inevitable harmony ”’, and it is quite true that with him melody and 
harmony play into each other’s hands more frequently than with 
most Russian composers. (With the “ Mighty Handful ” harmony 
always seems inessential to the original idea, a mere support or 
decoration.) The pull of appoggiaturas and suspensions, for 
instance, is frequently felt in Tchaikovsky’s melody. But his 
harmonic thinking is curiously limited. He feels the great tidal 
pulls of the tonal system as little as the members of the “‘ Handful ”’. 
He is conscious only of the more limited forces of gravitation within 
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the key. Typical Tchaikovskian harmony more often than not 
consists of a comparatively short progression of apparently com- 
plicated chords gravitating towards tonic or dominant, more often 
the latter (introduction to ‘ Onegin’, opening of the finale of the 
* Pathétique ’ Symphony). A favourite harmonic device of his was 
the simple alternation of two chords. The ninth variation in the 
Trio is almost entirely based on two chords ; everyone will remember 
the poetic effects Tchaikovsky produces in this way in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ and the first movement of the Bp minor Concerto ; and it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the harmonic germ of the 
whole of the first movement of the fifth Symphony consists of the 
alternation of the minor tonic chord with the subdominant. This 
last, a peculiarly “ weary ” effect, frequently occurs in Tchaikovsky, 
the subdominant chord being sometimes the simple triad or inversion, 
as in Hermann’s despairing song in the finale of Act I of ‘ The 
Queen of Spades’, sometimes with the added sixth (introduction 
to Scene VI of ‘ The Queen of Spades’, in which Liza commits 
suicide, and introduction to the duel scene in ‘ Onegin ’). 

It would be easy to continue the catalogue of Tchaikovsky’s 
peculiarities of harmony and melody to much greater length ; but 
my object here has been, not a full technical discussion of Tchai- 
kovsky’s style, which would be impossible within the limits of even 
a long essay, but a rationalization and statement in precise terms 
of my own very mixed feelings about Tchaikovsky’s music. For 
where music is concerned “ precise’ terms usually mean technical 
terms. 











THOMAS HARDY AS MUSICIAN 
By Eva Mary Grew 
I 


As a child of three or four Hardy was sensitive to rhythm and 
melody to the point of tears. Before he entered his teens he was 
a good practical fiddler, experienced in playing by the hour for 
dancers, and consequently fit to have taken his place as a member 
of a professional dance quartet or trio, and so to have made a 
humble living. Born into a family where the simple music of the 
church and of country merrymaking was practised to a quite 
unusual extent, he grew up in its bright, consistent atmosphere, 
and the local jigs and songs, hymns, chants and anthems became 
as familiar to him, and as much a part of his being, as the local 
legends and turns of speech. 

He was a good dancer, and few English writers have described 
the joy of dancing so vividly : he was also something of a singer ; 
and as he could tune his fiddle, so he could tune his mother’s little 
piano, though he knew nothing of the scientific principle of “ equal 
temperament”; and since he tuned the piano in true intervals, 
exactly as he tuned his fiddle, he had to leave the more remote 
keys discordant—all such keys as contained the last two or three 
notes of the line he followed from his starting note. 

As a young man continuing his studies in a London architect’s 
office he sang bass in part-songs, played violin with a friend in 
arrangements of operatic airs for violin and piano, and went 
frequently to the theatre to hear Italian and English opera. And 
all through his long later life he went to concerts of orchestral and 
chamber music, keeping a somewhat bare record of what he heard 
in his note-books and diaries. 

The past never ended for him. An event, it might be of the 
slightest and most casual character, such as passing a girl in a lane, 
or noticing a man and woman walking up and down on a wet 
night, would remain in his mind, and thirty or fifty years later he 
would embody it, with all its subjective significations, in a poem. 
Inevitably, therefore, he brought largely into his art his early 
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experience of music and musicians. He named tunes and dances 
in the way he named localities and public events. He created 
rustic characters, “ beings infinite in difference, here and there 
bright even to genius’’, who were interested in such music, and 
gave them a life and conversation that make them as real as 
Shakespeare’s clowns or Dickens’s typical cockneys. In both lyric 
poems of a subjective tone and in dramatic lyrics he touched 
constantly on the music he knew and understood—the music of art 
and nature—and on the dance of which music is an inseparable 
part ; as, for example, in ‘ The Night of the Dance’ : 
Yes ; far and nigh things seem to know 
Sweet scenes are impending here . . . 
That spigots are pulled and viols strung ; 
That soon will arise the sound 
Of measures trod to tunes renowned ; 


That She wili return in Love’s low tongue 
My vows as we wheel around. 


Constantly he gave point to his descriptions of men and women 
by comparisons and similitudes into which music and musical 
instruments, dancing and natural sounds were drawn, as when in 
‘Tess’ he likens the ticking of the reaping machine to the love- 
making of the grasshopper, and the movement of the women binding 
the sheaves to that of dancers in a quadrille. He differentiates 
between the various sounds of the wind as it blows through trees 
of different species, and passes over various parts of the heath. His 
keen ear detects and contrasts the sound of raindrops as they fall 
upon some large-leafed root crop, “ the soaking hiss” that pro- 
claimed they were passing by a pasture, or “a paddling plash ” 
that announced the naked arable ground. Occasionally he shows 
the working of music through and upon the temperament of a 
man or woman, as in this profoundly searching and almost uniquely 
concentrated passage from ‘ Desperate Remedies’ : 

He now played more powerfully. Cytherea had never heard 
music in the completeness of full orchestral power, and the tones of 
the organ, which reverberated with considerable effect in the com- 
paratively small space of the room, heightened by the elemental 
strife of light and sound outside, moved her to a degree out of pro- 
portion to the actual power of the mere notes, practised as was the 
hand that produced them. The varying strains—now loud, now 
soft; simple, complicated, weird, touching, grand, boisterous, 
subdued ; each phrase distinct, yet modulating into the next with 
a graceful and easy flow—shook and bent her to themselves, as a 
gushing brook shakes and bends a shadow cast across its surface. 
The power of the music did not show itself so much by attracti 
her attention to the subject of the piece, as by taking up pom 
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developinz as its libretto the poem of her own life and soul, shifting 
her deeds and intentions from the hands of her judgment and holding 
them in its own. 


Once in a while he wrote verse to the inspiration of music. 
Writing thus, a poet inverts the usual process of the composer 
writing music to verse. But he still obeys the eternal and universal 
law of art-creation, which is that as things are vital for us in the 
respect that they flow forth for us in feeling, so art must be the 
expression of that feeling. All the arts meet at this point. Conse- 
quently the musician puts into his song the feeling of the poem, 
or the picture or statue, or the object of nature, as that feeling 
exists for him. He does not imitate his subject in pure sound, 
because pure sound cannot imitate concrete things or even intel- 
lectual ideas that are akin to the concrete. And in just the same 
way the poet who writes “ after’? music does not try to describe 
the music. He simply renders the feeling it arouses in him in the 
form of a lyric poem; and since, as Goethe says, all lyric verse 
must be “ occasional ’’, he renders it by means of the statement of 
some “‘ occasion’’. Hardy’s ‘To a Movement in Mozart’s E flat 
Symphony ’ affords a perfect example of this delicate art : 


Show me again the time 

When in the Junetime’s prime 

We flew by meads and mountains northerly ! 

Yea, to such freshness, fairness, fullness, fineness, freeness, 
Love lures life on. 


Show me again just this : 

The moment of that kiss, 

Away from the prancing folk, by the strawberry tree ! 
Yea, to such rashness, ratheness, rareness, ripeness, richness, 
Love lures life on . . . 


Hardy refuses to specify the music which inspires him, except 
very generally. This may tantalize us. Yet it perhaps proves him 
but the greater artist. But he does name Mozart ; and that happens 
to prove him the truer music-lover. For in the years when he wrote 
this poem Mozart was almost completely discredited among 
musicians. They regarded him at best as a kind of “ beautiful 
child”, whose art was no better than “a playing with playing 
with life”. In those years George Bernard Shaw was the only 
British music critic to declare the human greatness of Mozart, and 
it is now a great distinction for Hardy that Mozart should have 
thus flowered for him in days when for most people he was spiritually 
dry and barren. 
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Yet Hardy does not seem ever to have demonstrated that music 
was for him one of the vast elemental things, a cosmic power, a 
sum and total of all. In this he differs radically from, say, Bridges, 
Browning and Whitman, or from the Wordsworth who wrote the 
poem called ‘ The Power of Sound’. He had not, like Bridges and 
Browning, a knowledge of the history and science of the art, and 
so could not speak of it with the certainty and largeness with which 
he could speak of nature, architecture and literature. He did not, 
like Whitman in ‘ Proud Music of the Storm ’, realize it pervadingly, 
as a force running round and through the soul in the way the sea 
runs about the earth. Nor did he, like Wordsworth in his one 
musical poem (and like Ruskin in many prose passages) attempt 
to render afresh for modern times the ancient philosophies and 
lessons of the art. He writes ‘The Dynasts’, but no equivalent 
work on the more particular subject of music : if he had, he would 
have produced companions for Browning’s ‘ Charles Avison’ and 
for the great musical sections of ‘ Fifine at the Fair’ and for 
Bridges’s ‘ Testament of Beauty’. And as he could not produce 
such a maze of scientific knowledge as Browning’s poem on the fugue, 
the ‘ Master Hughes of Saxe-Gotha’, so even in purely human 
directions he could not produce such a profound thing as ‘ A Toccata 
of Galuppi’s’. Browning can say this : 

Then they left you for their pleasure : till in due time, one by one, 


Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 
Death stepped tacitly and took them where they never see the sun. . . . 


** Dust and ashes !”’ So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 


Hardy can only say (allowing it be fair to bring together for the 
sake of demonstration poems which, after all, are intentionally 
different in aim and execution), as in the ‘ Reminiscences of a 
Dancing Man’ : 
Who now recalls those crowded rooms 
Of old yclept “‘ The Argyle,” 
Where to the deep Drum-polka’s booms 
We hopped in standard style ? 
Whither oe danced those damsels now ! 
Is Death the partner who doth moue 
Their wormy chaps and bare ? 
Do their spectres spin like sparks within 
The smoky halls of the Prince of Sin 
To a thunderous Jullien air ? 


Hardy fails to rise into the illimitable greatness of music not 
because he is deficient in pathetic qualities and weak in the powers 
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of tender expression. His ‘ Shelley’s Skylark’ shows him to be 
supreme in these respects—otherwise he could not have told of the 
bird that 
Lived its meek life ; then, one day, fell— 
A little ball of feather and bone ; 
And how it perished, when piped farewell, 
And where it wastes, are alike unknown. 
His ‘ The Darkling Thrush’, though in different vein, is almost 
equally informative in these directions ; as also is the little poem 
called ‘ Wives in the Sere’, which might almost have come from 
a book of Elizabethan lute-songs. What arrests his musicianship 
is his pessimistic philosophy of life, his Schopenhauer-like views of 
the universe. Now and then he shows us that, as an emotional 
human being, he would willingly cherish hope : as in ‘ The Darkling 
Thrush’ : 
So little cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


Some blessed Hope! As if, like A. E. Housman, he would truly 
like to believe the laws of God and man to be kinder than they are. 
In several of the most important novels there is practically no 
mention of religion or of religious usage at all, yet he would even 
retain some childhood’s religious faith, as he shows in the Christmas 
Eve poem called ‘The Oxen’. But as he wrote : 
Faiths by which my comrades stand 
Seem fantasies to me. 
And his philosophy denies hope, as much to man as to the blind 
chance and purposeness and enslaved powers that make man and 
interfere with him when made. And this is a negative philosophy, 
a philosophy of denial, of the futility of human efforts and as such 
it is fundamentally opposed to the philosophy out of which music 
grows, and which music illustrates. 

For music is the positive art. It can only speak affirmatively. 
Every great composer has had, in one way or another, an affirmative 
religion : Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms. 
Similarly, every great artist who has rendered the spirit of music 
afresh in his own art has had an affirmative religion and has plainly 
expressed it so—as Browning in the musical poem called ‘ Abt 
Vogler ’. 
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Hardy remarks in the opening chapter of ‘ The Return of the 
Native’ that the art of optimism, and the beauty that optimism 
either creates or sees, are untrue and must in the near future cease. 
His ideals thus reveal what must have been his essential attitude 
towards music; everything he says about it must obviously be 
explained by them. And his opinions become of value for us in 
the degree that we understand and learn from his general philosophy. 


II 


Hardy’s immediate ancestry—father and grandfather, both 
named Thomas, with their families—filled a narrow district of 
England with their little musical activities much in the way the 
Bachs for a hundred years filled an important part of central 
Germany with their larger ones. The Bachs were professional, the 
Hardys amateur, playing for love, not hire. But as the Bachs were 
organists of churches or members of ducal or municipal bands, so 
the Hardys were church fiddlers and members of what may be 
called dance bands. Except for the vastly greater conception and 
practice of music in Germany in the seventeenth century over that 
in rural England in the first half of the nineteenth, and the resulting 
larger scope of the work of the Bachs, the two families present 
themselves to the imagination as of precisely the same character. 
And as the one rose from its humble state into the mighty being 
of Johann Sebastian, so the other rose to the great personality of 
the novelist and poet. 

Thomas I, his son Thomas II and all the members of their 
families seem to have confined themselves to the bowed instruments. 
They occupied the west gallery of Stinsford parish church (the 
Mellstock of the novels), leading the congregational song with 
magnificent vigour. And throughout the district they played for 
the dancers at all the home parties and social gatherings where 
dancing was in order : and it was always in order, except at funerals. 
They were builders by trade, and until Thomas II abandoned his 
regular connection with the church music—which was when 
Thomas III was an infant, and was due to certain ecclesiastical 
changes in the church—their business and financial position 
suffered from this devotion to their great hobby. It was not only 
the matter of the time this took up, though that was serious enough, 
since the dance parties went on till dawn. It was also the matter 
of supplying copies of music and providing food for the yokels who 
worked with them in such activities as the Christmas carolling— 
which carolling began in the early evening on Christmas Eve and 
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ended at about six on Christmas morning, with a huge meal at 
midnight at the Hardys’ house, with vast quantities of liquor. 

Every other parish in the west of England had at this time its 
group of similar musicians. But the Hardys must have been for at 
least half a century the most truly representative group of them all. 
This was due perhaps to a superior intelligence, which led to a 
keener and finer delight in the work and a sharper ambition to excel. 
The rivalry was for certain friendly, and it was marked by unceasing 
generosity, since the Hardys were always ready to give a helping 
hand in any nearby church or farmhouse. They prided themselves 
on their adherence to strings (ce\lo, violin, viola), rejecting clarinets 
and serpents with something like scorn. And they prided themselves 
on never accepting payment for their services: it is on record, 
indeed, that the future novelist’s mother was deeply distressed when 
her son once took an offered 5s. so as to be able to buy a book 
which he perticularly desired. 

Thomas Hardy nevez knew his grandfather, with whom perhaps 
this phase of English country music flourished most vigorously ; 
but he caught the rich sunset of it, and in his novels and poems he 
preserves it for us imperishably, along with its characters. And 
how these men and their ideas, speech and actions live! Take, 
for example, Timothy Fairway’s account of old Yeobright (‘ The 
Return of the Native’, chapter V), who, despite the fact that he 
plays clarinet as well as cello, is understood to be a dramatization 
of Thomas Hardy I : 

Whenever a club walked he’d play the clarinet in the band that 
marched before ’em as if he’d never touched anything but a clarinet 
all his life. And then, when they got to church-door he’d throw down 
the clarinet, mount the gallery, snatch up the bass-viol, and rozum 
away as if he’d never played anything but a bass-viol. Folk would 
say—folk that knowed what a true stave was—“ Surely, surely that’s 
never the same man that I zid handling the clarinet so masterly by 
now. 

“I can mind it,”’ said the furze-cutter. “ "Twas a wonderful 
thing that one body could hold it all and never mix the fingering.” 

“ There was Kingsbere church likewise,” Fairway recommenced. 
. . « “He used to walk over there of a Sunday afternoon to visit 
his old acquaintance Andrew Brown, the first clarinet there; a 
good man enough, but rather screechy in his music, if you can mind ? 
And neighbour Yeobright would take Andrey’s place for some part 
of the service, to let Andrey have a bit of a nap, as any friend would 
naturally do. . . . No sooner was Andrey asleep and the first whiff 
of neighbour Yeobright’s wind had got inside Andrey’s clarinet 
than every one in church feeled in a moment there was a great soul 
— be All heads would turn, and they’d say, ‘ Ah, I thought 
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Here, again, is the same Timothy Fairway speaking, now about 
the dancing (chapter III), and suggesting that as a man grows 
older he begins to question the unlimited extension of even the 


most delightful pastime : 

*“* Ah, now, you’d hardly believe it, but I don’t care for gay 
weddings. I hardly blame Thomasin Yeobright and neighbour 
Wildeve for doing it quiet, if I must own it. A wedding at home 
means five and six-handed reels by the hour ; and they do a man’s 


legs no good when he’s over forty.” 
“True. Once at the woman’s house you can hardly say nay 


to being one in a jig, knowing all the time that you be expected to 


make yourself worth your victuals.” 
** You be bound to dance at Christmas because ‘tis the time o’ 


year ; you must dance at weddings because ’tis the time o’ life. 
At christenings folk will even smuggle in a reel or two, if ’tis no 
further on than the first or second chiel. And this is not naming 
the songs you’ve got to sing. . . . For my part I like a good hearty 
funeral as well as anything. You've as splendid victuals and drink 
as at other parties, and even better. And it don’t wear your legs to 
stumps in talking over a poor fellow’s ways as it do to stand up in 
hornpipes. . . . "Tis the only sort of party a staid man can feel 
safe at after the mug have been round a few times.” 

And here yet again is old William Dewy (‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree’) giving his final instructions to his little band of Christmas 
carollists—himself, the cellist ; his grandson Dick, the first violinist ; 
Michael Mail, the second violinist ; Reuben Mail, the tenor violist ; 
four men singers, and seven boy singers— 

‘ Now mind, naibours. You two counter-boys [the altos] keep 
your ears open to Michael’s fingering, and don’t ye go straying = 
the treble part along o’ Dick and his set, as ye did last year ; and 
mind this especially when we be in ‘ Arise and hail ’. Billy Chislem, 
don’t you sing so raving mad as you fain would ; and, all o’ ye, 
whatever ye do, keep from makin’ a great scuffle on the ground when 
ye go in at people’s gates ; but go quietly, so as to strike up all of a 
sudden, like spirits.” 

In the same scene comes perhaps the most instructive as well as 
most entertaining of these many conversations of Hardy’s west 
country musicians. Here is one speaker who would reject all but 
the strings, here another who would admit clarinet and serpent, 
but none who will tolerate the barrel-organ or that new-fangled 
abomination, the harmonium (which hails from about 1840). 


III 


Hardy was born into this rustic world and as a child and youth 
lived and worked therein. But, of course, he was not essentially of it, 
not being of the rustic constitution. Indeed, in one respect it was 
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itself changed considerably before he was a year old, since the 
music of Stinsford church was altered about 1841, when a new 
vicar took office. Thus Hardy never knew his grandfather’s choir 
and band. Consequently his accounts of the musicians and their 
work are largely imaginary, based on information reported to him, 
and he used to say that in his novels he had missed some of the 
poetry and romance of their ancient practices. But the spirit of 
this passing rustic world remained to influence him during at least 
the first fifteen years of his life. Its technique, as developed among 
the Hardy family, remained. He still found plenty of opportunity 
to fiddle in the west galleries. And there was no slackening or 
change in the secular directions until well after he had removed to 
a different sphere of life. 

His first musical recollections were of his father playing dance 
tunes and song melodies at home in the evening. Certain of these 
used to move him to tears: for example, a piece called ‘ The 
Fairy Dance’, a love song about a sailor called ‘ My fancy-lad ’, 
a song from Georgian days called ‘ Enrico’ and the Scots melody 
* Miss Macleod of Ayr’. The child, an infant no more than three 
or four years old, could not understand his tears. He was distressed 
by them and a little ashamed, and so he used to dance to the music 
to drive them away. 

His first musical performances were on an accordion his father 
gave him when he was four. The father taught the child how to 
finger it. He also taught him musical notation. And so from the 
time he was five Thomas Hardy used to learn the many dance airs 
and melodies that were in his father’s and grandfather’s manuscript 
books—those books of the period which are still to be picked up in 
out-of-the-way corners, bound in stout covers, and revealing in 
every neatly written phrase the loving care the original owners 
gave to their hobby. 

He was already a fair violinist when he entered his teens. And 
by “‘ fair” is to be understood a good style even when the standard 
of judgment is high. The cause of this—apart from native ability— 
lay well back in the history of the Hardy family. Stinsford had 
in the 1820s a vicar who was an ardent music-lover and a capable 
fiddler. This somewhat unusual parson made friends with Thomas I 
and his two sons (one of them, of course, the novelist’s father) and 
formed a string quartet with them, which used to meet several 
times a week at his house for the playing of good-class chamber 
music. Consequently the Hardy family’s handling of stringed 
instruments was not of the rustic rough-and-ready kind, but properly 
cultivated ; and from this Thomas III benefited. 
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He seems, however, to have used his violin only for the traditional 
dance and song music. And in this he was very emphatically a 
child of his time and place. People then played and danced 
endlessly. They worked themselves into a kind of trance that 
overcame physical fatigue. A single dance would last more than 
an hour, and as the evening advanced the conditions would become 


those described in this passage : 


And now another phase of revelry had disclosed itself. It was 
the time of night when a guest may write his name in the dust upon 
the tables and chairs, and a bluish mist pervades the atmosphere, 
becoming a distant halo round the candles : when people’s nostrils, 
wrinkles and crevices in general seem to be getting gradually 
plastered up ; when the very fiddlers as well as the dancers get red 
in the face, the dancers having advanced further still towards 
incandescence, and entered the cadaverous phase ; the fiddlers no 
longer sit down, but kick back their chairs and saw madly at the 
strings with legs firmly spread and eyes closed, regardless of the 


visible world. 


Just so, only with more terrible insistence, did Wat Offamoor 
(in ‘ The Fiddler of the Reels’) play poor Carline Aspent into a 
kind of madness. 

The dance tunes lent themselves to this abandoned treatment, 
as is shown by a passage in ‘ The Return of the Native ’ (chapter V) : 


Again the instruments ended the tune ; again they recommenced 
with as much fire and pathos as if it were the first strain. The air 
was now that one without any particular beginning, middle, or end, 
which perhaps, among all the dances which throng an inspired 
fiddler’s fancy, best conveys the idea of the interminable—the cele- 
brated ‘ Devil’s Dream’. The fury of personal movement that was 
kindled by the fury of the notes could be approximately imagined by 
those outsiders under the moon, from the occasional kicks of toes and 
heels against the door, whenever the whirl round had been of more 


than customary velocity. 


Another tune of the type was ‘ The New-rigged Ship’, which 
Thomas once played for three-quarters of an hour without break 
at a house-party, until someone snatched his right arm from the 
violin, fearing he or the dancers might burst a blood-vessel under 
the strain. Hardy often suggests in his poems the frenzy of the 
dancing and its accompanying (rather, its inspiring) music : 


I will get a new string for my fiddle, 
And call for the neighbours to come, 
And partners shall dance down the middle 
Until the old pewter-wares hum ; 
And we'll sip the mead, cyder, and rum ! 
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And in such poetic passages the reference to the pewter-wares 
humming and rattling is so regular as to become almost mechanical. 
In ‘ One We Knew’ he names ‘ The New-rigged Ship’ : 


She told how they used to form for the country dances— 
“ The Triumph ” “ The New-rigged Ship ”— 

To the light of the guttering wax in the panelled manses, 
And in cots to the blink of a dip. 


She spoke of the wild pousetting and allemanding 
On carpet, on oak, and on sod ; 

And the two long rows of ladies and gentlemen standing, 
And the figures the couples trod. . . . 


IV 


From the church music of his childhood Hardy received one 
of the most precious possessions a man or woman can have, whatever 
their religious nature. As with books, natural scenery, words, 
sayings and stories, so with church services and the simple music 
of the services—the impressions received in earliest life are vital 
and indelible. And those received from the church are the firmest 
and the most lively of all, because made by mystery blended with 
authoritative truth. 

Hardy was, moreover, more fortunate than most, in the respect 
that the music performed at Stinsford was music well proved and 
tested, very simple, good in its way and constantly repeated, so that this 
or that tune appeared almost as regularly as the church bell sounded. 
For perhaps a hundred years Stinsford parish sang at close intervals 
the Service in F by William Jackson of Exeter—one of innumerable 
town and country parishes that did the same. Almost as frequently 
the congregation heard the same William Jackson’s anthem setting 
of Pope’s ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame’, which stood in the 
repertory with a number of other pieces of the Handelian type— 
things that rolled ponderously in fugue and moved with verbal 
repetitions not far removed from the old nonsense examples of 
“O take a pil—, O take a pilgrim home” and “ We all know 
sal—, all know salvation”. Every Sunday throughout the year 
were sung Ken’s morning and evening hymns, to the tunes 
* Barthélemon’ and ‘ Tallis’. Tate and Brady was, of course, the 
book of psalmody ; and the tunes were those of the Old Hundredth 
order and such others as Isaac Tucker’s ‘ Devizes’ (for generations 
second in popularity only to the Old Hundredth and, like the latter, 
necessary on a barrel-organ if the instrument was to command 
anything of a market), Samuel Stanley’s ‘ Wilton’, John Randall’s 
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‘Cambridge New’, the ‘ Lydia’ which is mentioned by Timothy 
Fairway in his account of old Yeobright’s cello playing and the 
* New Sabbath ’ and ‘ Mount Ephraim ’ mentioned in that charming 
little poem, ‘ A Church Romance’ ( Mellstock, ¢. 1835)—it is known 
as a portrait of Hardy’s mother who had first seen her future husband 
in that west gallery : 


She turned in the high pew, until her sight 

Swept the west gallery, and caught its row 

Of music-men with viol, book, and bow 

Against the sinking sad tower-window light. 

She turned again ; and in her pride’s despite 

One strenuous viol’s inspirer seemed to throw 

A message from his string to her below, 

Which said, “‘ I claim thee as my own forthright ! ” 
Thus their hearts’ bond began, in due time signed, 
And long years thence, when Age had scared Romance, 
At some old attitude of his or glance 

That gallery-scene would break upon her mind, 
With him as minstrel, ardent, young, and trim, 
Bowing ‘‘ New Sabbath ” or “‘ Mount Ephraim ”’. 


Whatever of hope—or of a desire and craving for hope— 
remained in Hardy’s soul, it derives in no small part from his 
childhood experience of this simple church music. He gained it 
before doubt and questioning led to rejection. 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
** Now they are all on their knees ’’, 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few could weave 
In these years... . 


And he gained this remnant of the universal desire of the heart by 
that same part of him which reason cannot, after all, affect : namely, 
his emotions. He was aware of this, of course. It may even be 
that his poem ‘ The dead Quire’ has a personal subjective relation 
to himself in this connection—that Hardy is himself both the “ sad 
man ”’ who sighed by the Mead of Memories and the descendants 
of the dead choirmen who are wantoning in the modern manner, 
until disturbed and subdued for the moment by a ghostly echo of 
the long-past carolling of faith. 

Be this as it may, he certainly cherished his early experiences 
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of church music, as he did all other experiences ; and when, in the 
poem ‘Rome’, he confesses to the Muse of sculpture that he is 
afraid his diverse interests in art must prove him inconstant, he 
specifically names the hymn, which is the most elemental art-form 


of all : 
But my love goes further—to Story, and Dance, and Hymn... . 
He selected the hymns for his father’s funeral at Stinsford in 
1892, very characteristically including among them the Tate and 
Brady version of Psalm go, ‘‘ Thou turnest man, O Lord, to dust ”’. 
And when in 1924 he appointed the hymns for the funeral of his 
friend Sir Frederick Treves, he repeated this Tate and Brady choice, 
setting as its companion Archbishop Maclagan’s courageous piece, 
‘The Saints of God’, which is a very hopeful number indeed. 
Thus all through life there was for Thomas Hardy a true vitality 
of interest in simple religious song, and when need was he gave to 
it a measure of true creative thought; exactly as he constantly 
gave thought to the makers of that song whom he had known in 
childhood and had established in his novels with a Shakespearean 
individuality. . . . A few verses from ‘ The Dead Quire’ may be 
quoted : 
’Twas the Birth-tide Eve, and the hamleteers 
Made merry with ancient Mellstock zest, 
But the Mellstock quire of former years 
Had entered into rest. 


Old Dewy lay by the gaunt yew tree, 
And Reuben and Michael a pace behind, 
And Bowman with his family 

By the wall that the ivies bind. 


The singers had followed one by one, 

Treble, and tenor, and thorough-bass ; 

And the worm that wasteth had begun 
To mine their mouldering place. 


For two-score years, ere Christ-day light, 
Mellstock had throbbed to strains from these ; 
But now there echoed on the night 

No Christmas harmonies. 


Three meadows off, at a dormered inn, 

The youth had gathered in high carouse, 

And, ranged on settles, some therein 
Had drunk them to a drouse. . . 


But (to leave Hardy’s old church musicians with a final altogether 
human thought), as we contemplate these young topers, their 
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descendants, we recall that the musicians themselves were hearty 
drinkers. And we remember the incident related in ‘ Life’s Little 
Ironies ’, of the band in the west gallery that primed itself against 
the bitter cold of a winter Sunday night with hot brandy-and-water, 
fell asleep during the sermon, and when roused by the vicar announc- 
ing the after-sermon hymn struck up the lively jig, ‘ The devil 
among the tailors’, and shouted out directions to the dancers : 
** When I make the fiddle squeak at the end, every man kiss his 
partner under the mistletoe ”’—with, for result, dismissal for the 
band and the installation of the barrel-organ the band so much 
despised. 

William Dewy, Michael Mail, Timothy Fairway and the rest, 
including old neighbour Yeobright, reputed the original Thomas 
Hardy I—friend in the 1820s of the Stinsford musical vicar—these 
and many like them went to the making of Thomas Hardy the 
novelist and poet. And flowing in his life-stream, and so into his 
art (for as is the case with all great artists, Hardy’s art and personality 
were one) was the blood of their age-old experience of simple music. 
That art of his was both lyrically reflective and realistically photo- 
graphic ; and one hardly knows which to admire most—the poet 
of the poem last quoted, or the reporter of the men and events out 


of which the poem grew : 


By this time they were crossing to a gate in the direction of the 
school. . . . The instruments were retuned, and all the band entered 
the school enclosure, enjoined by old William to keep upon the 
grass. 

‘“* Number seventy-eight ”, he softly gave out as they formed 
round in a semi-circle, the boys opening the lanterns to get a clearer 
light, and directing their rays upon the books. 

Then passed forth into the quiet night an ancient and time-worn 
hymn, embodying Christianity in words orally transmitted from 
father to son through several generations down to the present 
characters, who sang them out right earnestly : 


Remember Adam’s fall, 
O thou man : 
Remember Adam’s fall 
From Heaven to Hell. . . . 


Having concluded the last note, they listened for a minute or two, 
but found that no sound issued from the schoolhouse. 

“Four breaths, and then, ‘O, what unbounded goodness !’ 
number fifty-nine ”’, said William. 

This was duly gone through, and no notice whatever seemed to 
be taken of the performance. 

‘“* Good guide us, surely ’tisn’t a’ empty house, as befell us in the 
year thirty-nine and forty-three !”’ said old Dewy. 
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** Perhaps she’s jist come down from some noble city, and sneers 
at our doings?” the tranter whispered. 

“Od rabbit her!” said Mr. Penny, with an annihilating look 
at a corner of the school chimney. ‘“ I don’t quite stomach her, if 
this is it. Your plain music well done is as worthy as your other sort 
done bad, a’ b’lieve, souls ; so say I.” 

“Four breaths, and then the last”, said the leader authori- 
tatively. ‘‘‘ Rejoice, ye tenants of the earth ’, number sixty-four.” 

At the close, waiting yet another minute, he said in a loud, clear 
voice, as he had said in the village at that hour and season for the 
previous forty years : 

** A merry Christmas to ye ! ” 


V 


Hardy’s country life continued until he was twenty-one, when 
he removed to London. The last five years of the twenty-one were 
spent in the office of the local architect, and they contained, as 
Hardy himself said, a triple existence—literary, professional and 
musical : he rose early and read the classics for two or three hours, 
went to the office for the usual full day’s work, then returned home 
and, as often as there was occasion, spent the night into the small 
hours playing for the dancers at local house-parties with his father 
and brother. A member of the architect’s staff had spent some 
time in London, and on that circumstance depends an interesting 
and amusing Hardy story.” 

The second verse of ‘ Reminiscences of a Dancing Man’ must 
have thrilled that former acquaintance of the poet’s, if he ever saw 
it. He would have found in it not only the veritable picture of the 
dancing, but also (as ever in Hardy’s verse) the essential rhythm 
of the occasion, felt by a musician and realized in metre by a poet 
of rare genius in this direction of poetic art : 

Who now remembers gay Cremorne, 
And all its jaunty jills, 
And those wild whirling figures born 
Of Jullien’s grand quadrilles ? 
With hats on head and morning coats 
There footed to his prancing notes 
Our partner-girls and we ; 
And the gas-jets winked, and the lustres clinked, 
And the platform throbbed as with arms enlinked 
We moved to the minstrelsy. 

When working for the London architect to whom he engaged 

himself, Hardy in his turn enjoyed the “ pretty” lancers and 


® The story of the quadrille played on the street organ, told in Professor Weber’s 
article, pp. 173-4.—Eb. 
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caledonians of the dance establishments; and he must have danced 
well in them. He was accustomed to say that the old original 
compositions for these set dances brought out the grace and charm 
of the figures far better than did any of the later ones. 

He played violin a good deal to the piano-playing of a fellow- 
lodger—chiefly, it would seera, arrangements from Italian opera. 
The two young men went frequently to performances of Italian 
and English opera, enjoying Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balfe and Wallace, and delighting in the work of such singers 
as Tietjens, Christine Nilssen, Patti and Parepa. There was an English 
tenor of this time who, though little more than fifty, was fading 
rapidly and completely, yet struggling valiantly to continue his work. 
He was William Harrison, and Hardy used to say that his efforts to 
sing the favourite numbers his admiring public required of him 
(such pieces as ‘ Let me like a soldier fall’ and ‘ When other lips ’) 
were worthy of the highest possible praise. 

Hardy’s employer was an enthusiastic glee-singer, and when he 
and his staff were weary of work or felt they would like a little 
relaxation, they put aside their plans and calculations and sang 
glees and catches. Hardy had a fair bass, and when he had to 
produce a particularly deep note, the rest would hold up the time 
for him. The party was always troubled for a singer of the alto 
voice in these little pieces, and the architect used to say to his 
young men : “ If ever you find an alto in the Strand, bring him in ”’. 
Hardy also sang at the houses of friends, and once he was the vocal 
soloist at the opening of the church organ at St. Matthias, Richmond. 

One of the songs he had sung at home as a youth was the air 
‘How oft, Louisa’ from Sheridan’s opera, ‘The Duenna’. He 
was at that time in love with a girl named Louisa, and had promised 
her a copy of the song. Remembering his promise in London, he 
set to work to buy a copy. But no copy seemed available. He 
went into shop after shop, until eventually he arrived at a second- 
hand music place which stood where is now the Oxford Circus 
tube station. The proprietor was a very old man, dressed in a 
rusty suit of the Pickwickian era, wearing a very high hat and sitting 
on a very high stool. Hardy stood by the counter and in a hopeless 
tone uttered the words, ‘“‘ How oft, Louisa”. At once the old man 
threw himself back, spread his arms like an opera-singer, and sang 
in a withered voice : 


How oft, Louisa, hast thou told, 
Nor wilt thou the fond boast disown, 
Thou wouldst not lose Antonio’s love 
To reign the partner of a throne. 
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“ Ah”, he said, “ that carries me back to times that will never 
return. Yes, when I was a young man it was my favourite song. 
As to my having it, why, certainly, it is here somewhere. But I 
could not find it in a week”. So Hardy left him, still singing this 
song from Georgian years ; and when he went to see him again, 
the old man was gone and his shop closed and ended. 

He observed at opera performances that the singers all conducted 
themselves in a manner “‘ possessed, maudlin, distraught, as if they 
lived on a planet whose atmosphere was intoxicating”. At music- 
halls he noted that although there were many obvious drunkards 
in the audience, the character on the stage who invariably gave 
the most delight was the one who imitated a drunkard. At the 
ballet he noticed “ the air of docile obedience on the faces of some 
of the dancing women, a passive resignation like that of a plodding 
horse, as if long accustomed to correction. The premiére danseuse 
strokes each calf with the sole of her other foot like a fly, on her 
mouth hanging a perpetual smile”. He hears a girl sing Bishop’s 
‘Should he upbraid’ and notes that the girl was “ the sweetest 
of singers—thrush-like in the descending scale, and lark-like in the 
ascending—drawing out the soul of listeners in a gradual thread of 
excruciating attenuation like silk from a cocoon”; and in later 
years he writes on this the poem entitled ‘ The Maid of Keinton 
Mandeville’. He sees four itinerant musicians in the street—four 
sisters, playing violins, tambourine and triangle. In the daylight 
they are hard, bold, affected, dirty and common. But in the 
evening, as he writes : 

They were sublimed to a wondrous charm. The hard face of 
the eldest was flooded with soft solicitous thought ; the coquettish 
one was no longer bold but archly tender ; her dirty white roses 
were pure as snow ; her sister’s red ones a fine crimson ; the brass 
earrings were golden ; the iron triangle silver; the tambourine 
Miriam’s own ; the third child’s face that of an angel ; the fourth’s 
that of a cherub. The pretty one smiled on the second, and began 
to play ‘In the gloaming ’, the little voices singing it. Now they 

lay what Nature made them, before the smear of “ civilization ”’ 
had sullied their existence. 

Thus strangely do changing circumstances (with, it may be, 
the changing mood of the beholder) affect things. And on this 
incident also Hardy eventually makes a poem—‘ Music in a Snowy 
Street’. In the 1880s he hears at a concert some of the then 
little-known music of Wagner, and in his note-book records his 
impressions of it : 


It was weather and ghost music—whistling of wind and storm, 
the strumming of a gale on iron railings, the creaking of doors ; 
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low screams of entreaty and agony through key-holes, amid which 

trumpet voices are heard. Such music, like any other, may be made 

to express emotion of various kinds; but it cannot express the 

subject or reason of that emotion. 

Some years later he meets Grieg and repeats to him the substance 
of this earlier comment of his on Wagner’s music, and Grieg shakes 
his head and says: ‘‘I would rather have the wind and rain 


myself”. 


VI 


Illustrations drawn from music are often used by Hardy in his 
description of men and women. These must often be meaningless 
to non-musicians, as are quotations in an unknown tongue or 
allusions to historical happenings of which the reader knows nothing. 
And even the musician often has to pause and consider. Thus of 
Thomasin Yeobright (‘ Return of the Native’, chapter IV) Hardy 
remarks : 

She seemed to belong rightly to a madrigal—to require viewing 
through rhyme and harmony ; 


to elucidate which would call for a very thoughtful exposition of 
the nature of the madrigal, with perhaps illustrations taken from 
such examples as Wilbye’s ‘ Draw on, sweet night ’ and ‘ The Swan’ 
by Orlando Gibbons. But Thomasin’s opposite, Eustacia Vye, is 
one of whom Hardy says (chapter VII) : 


Her presence brought memories of such things as Bourbon roses, 
rubies, and tropical midnights, her moods recalled lotus-eaters and 
the march in ‘ Athalie’ ; her motions, the ebb and flow of the sea ; 
her voice, the viola, 


Here everything is illuminating, from the context; and the 
writer on musical subjects makes up his mind when he reads the 
passage that, if ever he has to describe the tone and character of 
the viola, that rich tenor of the string instruments, he will refer to 
Bourbon roses at least. (It is interesting to note—in chapter V— 
that when the disguised Eustacia appears among the mummers in 
place of one of the young men characters, her voice sounds “ some- 
what more fluty than Charley’s”’, thus arousing the suspicion of 
the other mummers as to who this particular member of the band 
actually is.) 

Natural sounds—which are as music in their effect on us, and 
are indeed music in every respect other than that of rationalized 
form—appealed to Hardy and won from him exact and individual 
expression. In such passages as the following (from ‘ Far from the 
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“ Ah”, he said, “‘ that carries me back to times that will never 
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As to my having it, why, certainly, it is here somewhere. But I 
could not find it in a week”. So Hardy left him, still singing this 
song from Georgian years; and when he went to see him again, 
the old man was gone and his shop closed and ended. 

He observed at opera performances that the singers all conducted 
themselves in a manner “‘ possessed, maudlin, distraught, as if they 
lived on a planet whose atmosphere was intoxicating”’. At music- 
halls he noted that although there were many obvious drunkards 
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excruciating attenuation like silk from a cocoon”; and in later 
years he writes on this the poem entitled ‘ The Maid of Keinton 
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they are hard, bold, affected, dirty and common. But in the 
evening, as he writes : 

They were sublimed to a wondrous charm. The hard face of 
the eldest was flooded with soft solicitous thought ; the coquettish 
one was no longer bold but archly tender ; her dirty white roses 
were pure as snow ; her sister’s red ones a fine crimson ; the brass 
earrings were golden ; the iron triangle silver; the tambourine 
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play what Nature made them, before the smear of “ civilization ”’ 
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the changing mood of the beholder) affect things. And on this 
incident also Hardy eventually makes a poem—‘ Music in a Snowy 
Street’. In the 1880s he hears at a concert some of the then 
little-known music of Wagner, and in his note-book records his 
impressions of it : 

It was weather and ghost music—whistling of wind and storm, 
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Some years later he meets Grieg and repeats to him the substance 
of this earlier comment of his on Wagner’s music, and Grieg shakes 
his head and says: ‘‘I would rather have the wind and rain 


myself”. 
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description of men and women. These must often be meaningless 
to non-musicians, as are quotations in an unknown tongue or 
allusions to historical happenings of which the reader knows nothing. 
And even the musician often has to pause and consider. Thus of 
Thomasin Yeobright (‘ Return of the Native’, chapter IV) Hardy 
remarks : 

She seemed to belong rightly to a madrigal—to require viewing 
through rhyme and harmony ; 


to elucidate which would call for a very thoughtful exposition of 
the nature of the madrigal, with perhaps illustrations taken from 
such examples as Wilbye’s ‘ Draw on, sweet night ’ and ‘ The Swan’ 
by Orlando Gibbons. But Thomasin’s opposite, Eustacia Vye, is 
one of whom Hardy says (chapter VII) : 


Her presence brought memories of such things as Bourbon roses, 
rubies, and tropical midnights, her moods recalled lotus-eaters and 
the march in ‘ Athalie’ ; her motions, the ebb and flow of the sea ; 
her voice, the viola. 


Here everything is illuminating, from the context; and the 
writer on musical subjects makes up his mind when he reads the 
passage that, if ever he has to describe the tone and character of 
the viola, that rich tenor of the string instruments, he will refer to 
Bourbon roses at least. (It is interesting to note—in chapter V— 
that when the disguised Eustacia appears among the mummers in 
place of one of the young men characters, her voice sounds “‘ some- 
what more fluty than Charley’s”’, thus arousing the suspicion of 
the other mummers as to who this particular member of the band 
actually is.) 
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expression. In such passages as the following (from ‘ Far from the 
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Madding Crowd’) the arts of poetry and music meet, and if a 
Beethoven could utter himself in words, he might produce these 


sentences : 

Between this half-wooded, half-naked hill, and the vague, still 
horizon that its summit indistinctly commanded, was a mysterious 
sheet of fathomless shade—the sounds from which suggested that 
what it concealed bore some humble resemblance to features there. 
The thin grasses, more or less coating the hill, were touched by the 
wind in breezes of differing powers, and almost of differing natures 
—one rubbing the blades heavily, another raking them piercingly, 
another brushing them like a soft broom. The instinctive act of 
humankind was to stand and listen, and learn how the trees on the 
right and the trees on the left wailed or chaunted to each other in 
the regular antiphonies of a cathedral choir ; how hedges and other 
shapes to leeward then caught the note, lowering it to the tenderest 
sob ; and how the hurrying gust then plunged into the south, to 
be heard no more. 

This is indeed seeing into the heart of natural things and reading 
them in terms of a vocal humanity, yet escaping altogether that 
“ pathetic fallacy’? (against which Ruskin wrote) of attributing to 
them a human quality—an error which the musician, since his art 
“cannot [as Hardy says] express the subject or the reason of 
emotion ”, is fortunately able to avoid as completely. 

Another passage (now from ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree ’) 
shows perhaps even more clearly how Hardy, aided no doubt by 
his musicianship, caught the sounds of nature and stated them with 
sheer directness : 

To dwellers in a wood, almost every species of tree has its voice 
as well as its feature. At the passing of the breeze the fir-trees sob 
and moan no less distinctly than they rock ; the holly whistles as it 
battles with itself: the ash hisses amid its quivering: the beech 
rustles as its flat boughs rise and fall. And winter, which modifies 
the notes of such trees as shed their leaves, does not destroy their 
individuality. 

The same fine perception, the same fine statement of the thing 
perceived—so that, as in art-music, the thing and its expression are 
one (serving Spenser’s dictum that ‘‘ Soul doth the body make ”’) 
—are apparent in such passages as this from the fifth chapter of 
* The Return of the Native’ : 


As they drew nearer to the front of the house the mummers 
became aware that music and dancing were briskly flourishing 
within. Every now and then a long low note from the serpent, which 
was the chief wind instrument played at these times, advanced 
further into the heath than the thin treble part, and reached their 
ears alone ; and next a more than usually loud tread from a dancer 
would come the same way. With nearer approach these fragmentary 
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sounds became pieced together, and were found to be the salient 

points of the tune called ‘ Nancy’s Fancy’. 

Finally, Hardy has the rare Shakespearean power to precipitate 
an aural impression into a single word, employing a borrowed term 
so very aptly and with such extreme neatness that we scarcely 
observe he is using it metaphorically. Thus in ‘The Mayor of 
Casterbridge ’ he remarks that the milk purrs into the pails, and 
thereby he not only intimates the nature of the sound to perfection 
but also (as is the way of the ideal metaphorist) he illuminates the 
word he takes over from its proper sphere. 

It could be shown that some of the forms and effects in Hardy’s 
verse that are rather generally questioned are actually musical in 
character and owe their existence in a large measure to his musical 
experiences. But the task would be lengthy and intricate. It would 
have to demolish, for one thing, the conventional idea that musical 
means mellifluous, and that only ; for true music can be as wild 
and rough and discordant as nature can, and indeed must be, if its 
subject so demand. And it would have to demolish with this all 
the conventional criticism that is based on this erroneous idea. 

Hardy’s rhythms have been declared unrhythmical, his metres 
immetrical, and his harmony no harmony at all. Yet even if they 
were this in many works, it would not be because he lacks command 
of rhythm, metre and harmony. His lilting : 

When I set out for Lyonnesse, 

A hundred miles away, 

The rime was on the spray, 
And starlight lit my lonesomeness 


When I set out for Lyonnesse, 
A hundred miles away. . . . 


his exquisite poem on ‘ Shelley’s Skylark’, little things like ‘ Her 
Initials’ and many other pieces, large and small, all prove him 
well-nigh as gifted in these respects as Tennyson : 


When friendly summer calls again, 

Calls again 
Her little fifers to these hills, 
We'll go—we too, to that arched fane 
Of leafage where they prime their bills 
Before they start to flood the plain 
With quavers, minims, shakes and trills : 
** We'll go’, I sing ; but who shall say 
What may not chance before that day ! 


Hardy was without doubt an essential lyrist, in the customary 
sense of the term. But he was this not at will, but at the command 
of the subject inspiring him. And when he was otherwise—when 
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he was rude, rough and tangled—it was still at the command of the 
subject inspiring him. He, and all poets, must match vision and 
sound, thing conceived with thing said. “ But that thwart thing 
betwixt us twain ” (‘ The Division ’) is no doubt a line that a singer 
would find hard to utter (unless the composer who turned the poem 
into a song had known just what to do with it) ; but could the idea, 
the fact implied, be stated in the terms of such a line as Tennyson’s 
“As through the land at eve we went”? For verse-readers and 
scientific prosodists who for a century could not find the metre, 
harmony and rhythm of Shelley’s “‘ Away, the moor is dark beneath 
the moon ” (the problems of which recur in Hardy’s ‘ The Lacking 
Sense ’) all must no doubt be exceedingly rude, rough and tangled 
in such a poem as ‘ Honeymoon Time at the Inn’ : 
At the shiver of morning, a little before the false dawn, 

The moon was at the window-square, 

Deedily brooding in deformed decay, 

The curve hewn off her cheek as by an adze ; 


At the shiver of morning a little before the false dawn 
So the moon looked in there. 


Her speechless eyeing reached across the chamber, 
Where lay two souls opprest, 
One a white lady sighing, “‘ Why am I sad ! ” 
To him who sighed back, ‘‘ Sad, my love, am I!” 
And speechlessly the old moon conned the chamber, 
And these two reft of rest. . . . 
Yet all music, from Byrd and Weelkes to Bach, and thence to 
Beethoven and Brahms—by no means passing Mozart on the way 
—is as full of such hard effects and qualities as it is of the smooth, 
mellifluous ones of the lyrics in Tennyson’s ‘ The Princess ’. 

The thorough and complete criticism of Hardy’s metres, rhythms 
and harmonies would have to make this abundantly clear (incident- 
ally discussing the curious circumstance that the English poet who, 
perhaps more than any other, was a true practical musician, namely 
Robert Browning, was likewise conventionally immetrical, un- 
rhythmical and discordant, while still like Hardy a master at 
command of lyric charm and sweetness). 

And then that criticism would rise triumphantly to the demon- 
stration of Hardy’s absolute genius for making idea and sound one 
in verse, and it would acclaim the glory of the poet who for one 
purpose can write : 

And lightly dance some triple-time romance, 
and for another purpose : 


I see the nightfall shades subtrude 
And hear the monotonous hours clang negligently by. 
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This last quotation is indeed typical of Hardy the musician-poet. 
By the resonant interplay of vowel and consonant it creates a 
positive magic of sound. By the use of “subtrude” (a word so 
rare that the Oxford English Dictionary can list but two employ- 
ments of it, this being one) the cadence of the rhythm is dragged 
stealthily downward. And by the interposition of “clang” in a 
weak place of the metre the movement is as it were thrust upward, 
so that a picture is given of the implied towers from which time is 
marked by the bells. 

Hardy loved “ Ravenscroft’s terse old tune” and the rolling 
masses of music of the Handelian order. All through childhood 
and youth such music filled his ears and his imagination. And so 
when in the fullness of time he came to write ‘ The Dynasts’, he 
produced verse of such metrical certainty, rhythmical inevitability 
and cosmic harmony as the following : 


What is the creed that these rich rites disclose ? 


A local thing called Christianity, 

Which the wild drama of the wheeling spheres 
Includes, with divers others such, in dim 
Pathetical and brief parentheses, 

Beyond whose span, uninfluenced, unconcerned, 
The systems of the suns go sweeping on, 

With all their many-mortalled planet train 

In mathematic roll unceasingly. 


Not even Milton, nor the poet who wrote, in pure lyric measure : 


No motion has she now, no force, 
She neither feels nor sees, 

Rolled in the earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees : 


can surpass this for certainty of touch or for the art of making sound, 
movement and subject integral. 

Often with but the slightest allusion to music Hardy invests a 
character with all his or her native passion, as in the case of Henchard 
in ‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge’, for whom music “‘ was of regal 
power”. Henchard is drinking again. He is driving the choir in 
the rehearsal of one of the cursing psalms, and he breaks out with 
‘Old Wiltshire’, which is “‘ the tune of his heart”. ‘‘ The only 
tune worth singing ”’, he says, “‘ the psalm-tune that would make 
my blood ebb and flow like the sea when I was a steady chap ”’. 

He is able to do this because he knew that passion himself. It 
is a power proper to the common people from which he sprang— 
that country folk who were an age-old society, long of breed and 
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for generations unchanging: like that folk of the Bachs, except 
that this is rustic, while that is urban. 

Hardy does not by his musicianship exalt and ennoble us, 
because he lacks the power of a faith which, whether it move 
mountains or not, does expand tone to symphonies and masses and 
cantatas and does give voice to that primal sea of human emotion 
out of which thought emerged to develop in the region of the mind. 
He held that “ it would be better if conscious life had not been ’’. 
Yet he can none the less give us, by his musical matter, delicate 
perception of the deep mystery of things, and especially of that 
deepest mystery of all: the soul of a man or woman, as when he 
tells of Tess in the church : 


Parishioners dropped in by twos and threes, deposited themselves 
in rows before her, rested three-quarters of a minute on their fore- 
heads as if they were praying, though they were not ; then sat up, 
and looked around. When the chants came on one of her favourites 
happened to be chosen among the rest—the old double chant 
** Langdon ”—but she did not know what it was called, though she 
would much have liked to know. She thought, without exactly 
wording the thought, how strange and godlike was a composer’s 
power, who from the grave could lead through sequences of emotion, 
which he alone had felt first, a girl like her who had never heard of 
his name, and never would have a clue to his personality. 


And here is enough. Here, in brief epitome, is not only Hardy’s 
philosophy of the art of music, but its one true philosophy, to which 
all the works of the estheticians and musicologists can add nothing 
of vital worth, be they from ancient Greece or the Germany of the 
nineteenth century. Hardy knew the heart of music. It is not 
difficult for others different from him in faith and understanding 
to go, by his help, farther than they would otherwise do into 
knowledge of its soul. 


Extracts from Thomas Hardy’s works, all published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., are quoted in this and the following article 
by kind permission of the Executors of the late Mrs. F. E. Hardy.—Eb. 
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By Etna SHERMAN 


One of the manifest misrepresentations of modern literary opinion is 
that the label “‘ Pessimist ” has been so generally applied to Thomas 
Hardy who, himself, unequivocally objected to this one-sided view 
of his work. It is not, however, the purpose of this article to argue 
the case against including the “‘ Hardy Philosophy ”’ in the category 
of pessimism. The present writer seeks, rather, to point out the 
width and the breadth of Hardy’s horizons, and to indicate the 
charm and the wealth, in human terms, of his canvases ; and then 
to allow the reader his own judgment as to the philosophic implica- 
tions of Hardy’s work. But there is one aspect of consequence in 
his writing which has been strangely neglected by most of his critics, 
and of which it is the particular object of this paper to treat—the 
musical side of Hardy, the man and the poet. The significance of 
his passion for music will be realized when it is seen to illu- 
minate with a new import certain phases of his work, of which the 
heretofore incomplete perception has resulted in a distorted evalua- 
tion of his ultimate place in literature. It is encouraging to find 
those, here and there, who feel the musical undercurrent of Hardy’s 
art, but its full importance has as yet to be acknowledged. 


* * * 


That Thomas Hardy was, even in his novels, essentially a poet, 
has been recognized by many. It was Mr. Vere H. G. Collins’s 
appreciation of Hardy’s poetry which drew the Wessex countryman 
to the younger man, and made possible his ‘Talks with Thomas 
Hardy at Max Gate ’#). The reader is urged to peruse this delightful 
little volume for verbatim reports of six notable conversations, in 
particular the fifth, dated October 29th 1921, in which Hardy 
expressed himself at length on the subject of his being labelled a 
pessimist. He said to Mr. Collins: ‘“‘ Why are people always 
talking about pessimism? In the past a poet was not labelled in 
that way. He was allowed to write as he thought and felt.” 

@* Talks with Thomas Hardy at Max Gate, 1920-1922’, by Vere H. G. Collins 
(Duckworth, London, 1928). 
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Mr. Arthur Symons in his ‘ A Note on the Genius of Thomas 
Hardy ’*® says: “‘I am inclined to question if any novelist has 
been more truly a poet without ceasing to be in the true sense a 
novelist’. One may find the philosopher “ dejected and a little 
sinister ’’—but “‘ a new meaning comes into the facts as you observe 
his attitude toward them”. To get at the heart of the matter : 
** But if you go further still you will find, at the very last, the poet, 
and you need look for nothing beyond ”’. 

Mr. Charles Williams, in a chapter on Hardy in his ‘ Poetry at 
Present ’,*) compares him to Shakespeare in common knowledge 
of humanity, and points out Hardy’s dislike of reviewers’ phrases on 
“ the dark gravity of his ideas”’. All his poetry, says Mr. Williams, 
is “‘ instinct with an intense desire for beauty and joy among men ”’. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in the chapter entitled ‘The Poetry of 
Thomas Hardy’, from ‘ Studies in Literature’, discusses Hardy’s 
lyric poetry with much penetration ; he touches on ‘ The Dynasts ’, 
calling it “‘ without exception the grandest poetical structure 
planned and raised in England in our time”. He says, however : 
*“* And I am at this moment committing a deadly artistic sin against 
proportion in attempting to talk of it in a part of a lecture. It 
should have two lectures to itself.” 

Notwithstanding Sir Arthur’s warning, the scope of the present 
article must include a discussion, however imperfect, of ‘ The 
Dynasts ’, side by side with the lyric poetry. Since it is the range of 
Hardy’s poetry as a whole which is under consideration, we must 
try to find the common factor of the lyric and the symphonic in 
Hardy’s work. That a remarkable unity exists no thoughtful reader 
of Hardy’s work can gainsay. Mr. Charles Williams suggests that 
this unity lies in Hardy’s philosophic thought as expressed in many 
poems, from * Hap’ (1866) on to ‘ The Dynasts’, and quotes from 
the latter : 

. . . In the Foretime, even to the germ of Being, 
Nothing appears of shape to indicate 
That cognizance has marshalled things terrene, 
Or will (such is my thinking) in my span. 
Rather they show that, like a knitter drowsed, 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 


The Will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was ; and ever will so weave. 


But Mr. Williams also points out the frequent expressions of hope, 
notably the final verses of the After Scene in ‘ The Dynasts’ : 


‘) In * Figures of Several Centuries ’, by Arthur Symons (Constable, London, 1916). 
‘» * Poetry at Present’, by Charles Williams (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930). 
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But . . . a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that 


were, 


Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair ! 


He suggests that this is a sign of Hardy’s personal revolt against his 
poetic conviction. But may it not be equally well construed as a 
sign of artistic revolt against his personal rationalism ? 

The truth of the matter is more likely to be found in accepting 
both types of expression as poetic, artistic—rather than personal or 
rational. In Hardy’s poetry we find the elements which correspond, 
respectively, to dissonance and consonance in music. Further, there 
are the structural elements—of rhythm, form and sequence ; and 
the emotional content, varying from homely humour to grim tragedy, 
from delightful fancy to stormy passion, from lyric ecstasy to sublime 
contemplation. Perhaps we may be at least equally justified in 
presupposing his musical intent as in educing his philosophic 
thought. When we consider the musical traditions of the Hardy 
family and the poet’s own strong predilection for music, it would 
seem fairly logical to look here for the unifying element sought. 
Hardy himself gives us an important clue: ‘ The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy’ by Mrs. Florence Emily Hardy, Chapter I, contains 
a record of a diary entry: “‘ Title :—‘ Songs of Five-and-Twenty 
Years’. Arrangement of the songs: Lyric Ecstasy inspired by 
music to have precedence.” 

Reviewing the salient facts of Thomas Hardy’s inheritance and 
early environment, we shall note that in his childhood and youth 
music was by all odds the predominating influence. His father and 
grandfather were amateur musicians of no mean attainments, for 
all their lack of sophistication. He absorbed a rich literature of 
folksong, dance and carol, and of fine church music ; he became a 
skilled fiddler while yet a mere boy. He possessed a sensitive ear 
and retentive memory ; he was quickly and profoundly moved by 
the music he heard ; as he matured his musical taste became dis- 
criminating. As a youth he longed passionately to study and 
become a church musician, but circumstances prevented the 
realization of this desire, and he had to be content with occupying 
himself with music in his leisure time. Throughout his architectural 
apprenticeship in Mr. Hicks’s office at Dorchester, and later in 
London while working for Mr. Blomfield, every spare moment was 
spent with music. Mr. Blomfield often joined his staff in singing 
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glees during the day by way of office recreation. Young Hardy 
bought a violin at Hill’s in Old Bond Street, and with a pianist 
friend he spent many evenings playing arrangements of operas 
which the youths attended twice or thrice weekly during the season, 
at Covent Garden or at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He went often, 
also, to the English Opera established by William Harrison and 
Louisa Pyne. 

Throughout his life, Hardy continued his musical interests 
and became thoroughly familiar with every form of music heard in 
London and continental concert rooms. He sought and found 
music in everyday life, everywhere—from village green to abbey, 
and from the Venetian gondoliers to the change-ringers of Pisa. 
Strolling musicians, parish choirs, Christmas waits, obscure music 
teachers, village bands—all these interested him no less than the 
skilled concert artist and church musicians, famous composers and 
conductors whom he heard or met in his rich and varied life. The 
reader is referred to Mrs. Hardy’s biography of her husband for 
many records, in letters quoted and excerpts from his diary, of his 
musical experiences and impressions. 

Mrs. Hardy told the present writer that Hardy’s youthful 
longing to study church music remained almost an obsession 
throughout his life, and during his later years he acquired a wide 
knowledge, not alone of religious music but of the great forms of 
secular music as well. Miss Imogen Holst in her biography of 
her father quotes an interesting letter written by him after a 
visit to Hardy at Max Gate in August 1927, in which he observes 
that Hardy was familiar with Holst’s great orchestral work, ‘ The 
Planets’. Miss Holst told the present writer that her father was 
impressed with Hardy’s comprehensive knowledge of music no less 
than with his remarkably keen ear. Together poet and composer 
visited Egdon Heath to hear the weird harmonies, peculiar to that 
brooding expanse, so vividly described in Hardy’s novel, ‘ The 
Return of the Native’ (Book I, Chapter VI), and soon after this 
memorable visit to be immortalized in the magic of modern 
orchestration by Gustav Holst. 

Other composers, too, have found stimulus in Hardy’s work. 
Besides a number of settings of shorter poems by various composers, 
there are three works on a larger scale which come to mind : 
Rutland Boughton’s setting of ‘ The Famous Tragedy of the Queen 
of Cornwall,’ Baron Frédéric d’Erlanger’s opera based on ‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles’ and a one-act opera, ‘The Three Strangers ’, 
by Julian Gardiner, adapted from the story of ‘The Three Way- 


‘® * Gustav Holst’, by Imogen Holst (Oxford University Press, 1938). 
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farers’. Dramatizations of the latter and of ‘The Queen of 
Cornwall’ in one-act form were given by the Hardy Players at 
Dorchester. This talented group also presented the play of Saint 
George that figures in ‘The Return of the Native’, as done 
traditionally in Dorset ; and a re-creation, by Hardy, of an old folk 
play, ‘O Jan, O Jan, O Jan’, which made a lasting impression on 
him as a boy, and which he recalled perfectly, word for word of its 
verse and note for note of its music. 

When the Hardy Players gave the Wessex Scenes from ‘ The 
Dynasts ’, incidental music to ‘ My Love’s Gone a-Fighting’ and 
‘Budmouth Dears’ was supplied by a Dorchester musician, 
Mr. Boyton Smith. Cecil Sharp had charge of the folk music and 
other incidental music at the London and Oxford performances of 
‘The Dynasts’, in 1914 and 1919 respectively. The numerous 
allusions to music in ‘ The Dynasts’ testify to Hardy’s intimate 
knowledge of English folk dance and song, as well as of the popular 
dances of the Napoleonic era, and indicate his wide acquaintance 
with the church and concerted music of the contemporaneous scene 
throughout Europe. The poetry and novels abound in references 
of this sort ; they have so far elicited more attention than the more 
subtle uses of music in his work. The reader will find many of 
Hardy’s folk-music allusions listed as to “ chapter and verse ’’, with 
sources, in Miss Ruth Firor’s admirable book, ‘ Folkways in 
Thomas Hardy ’.( 

On a recent visit to Dorchester the present writer made the 
acquaintance of several of the Hardy Players; in particular 
Mrs. W. Major and Mr. E. T. Stevens, who related, among other 
anecdotes, one showing Hardy’s continued active interest in music 
as well as his ability to play the violin with considerable skill. 
Mr. Stevens’s daughter, Jessica, a medallist of the Royal Academy 
of Music, when at home on holiday was frequently invited to Max 
Gate to play the piano to Hardy’s singing or violin playing, for the 
mere pleasure of music-making. With the assistance of Mr. Boyton 
Smith he supervised the selection of the music for the Hardy Players’ 
productions ; and at rehearsals he often coached the singers and 
players in the proper performance of the music. On one occasion 
when the dancers fumbled the steps, he not only illustrated in person 
the correct traditional way of executing them, but took the violin 
from the fiddler and played the music through, “ pointing the 
rhythm in the old-time manner” (see tunes 12 and 87 in the 
examples quoted on pp. 169-70), with the result that the dancers 


“ Folkways in Thomas Hardy’, by Ruth Firor (Pennsylvania University Press, 
1931). 
Vol. XXI. L 
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were galvanized into life and went through the dance with some- 
thing of the proper gusto. Hardy was then seventy-nine years of 
age. Both Mrs. Major and Mr. Stevens declared that “ he handled 
the violin beautifully—he made it speak ”’—in spite of his years 
which, one suspects, sat but lightly upon him on such occasions. 

In the autumn of 1939 the present writer called upon Miss Kate 
Hardy, the poet’s younger sister, who lives at Talbothays Lodge, 
West Stafford. Two of the three manuscript music note-books, in 
the Hardy family for three generations and now kept in the Hardy 
Memorial Room at the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester, on 
which the present writer had been working, were brought to 
Miss Hardy at the suggestion of the Curator, Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. B. Drew, for her inspection. She had not been expecting to see 
them ; but the moment she caught sight of them she clapped her 
tiny, fragile hands, her face lighting up as she exclaimed: “ Oh, 
those are our old books !”” Excitedly she turned the pages, recalling 
one after the other of the old tunes, the very sight of which made her 
deep-set blue-grey eyes so like those of her poet-brother, misty with 
memories. Much like him in temperament, and with the same 
rare smile and inner glow of spirit, she vividly suggested his own 
reaction to these old tunes. 

On being asked if she recalled which James Hook gave her father 
the note-book bearing the inscription in her brother’s hand : 


T. Hardy (Sen. ?) 
from 
James Hook 
to whose father it belonged 
(compiled about 1820) 


she replied : “‘ Why, Jimmy Hook ! He was the son of the composer 
James Hook. My father knew him very well.” Her visitor 
pointed out two charming duetti for two violins or flutes, the second 
one of which is signed “‘ James Hook ’”’, and asked her if she knew 
whether any of the other songs and pieces in similar style had been 
composed by him. “‘Oh! I couldn’t tell now; but I daresay 
some of them may be”’, she replied. She was delighted to find 
* How Oft, Louisa’ in the book. “ It was a great favourite of my 
brother Thomas ”’, she said, as she thoughtfully scanned the page. 
This is from Sheridan’s ‘ Duenna’. In the old note-book the tune 

(® James Hook, son of the composer, was born in 1771; was ordained Deacon in 
1796 ; became Canon of Winchester about 1812 ; was appointed to the Deanery of 
Worcester in 1825, as Archdeacon ; died in 1828. He had genius in painting, literature 
and music. There is some doubt, however, whether he really was the person in 
question. 
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only is given, and it is here attributed to Wragg. The music, with 
words and piano accompaniment, appears in ‘The Musical 
Cyclopedia ’, edited by James Wilson, London, 1834; and, with 
melody alone, in an undated edition (c.1800) of ‘ The Compleat 
Tutor for the German Flute’, in the Ford Collection, New York 
Public Library : 























Turning to the other book, an older one, bearing on one of the 
fly-leaves in an old, flowing script : 


Thomas Hardy His Book 
Piddletown,™ April 25, 1800 


the date 1799 was also noted at the upper right-hand corner. 
Asking Miss Hardy the meaning of this apparent!y contradictory 
date, she answered : “ Seventeen hundred and ninety-nine was the 
year of my grandfather’s marriage ; he put that in afterwards, as a 
record.” Evidently this treasured book shared the honours with the 
family Bible ! Here follow a number of songs with words and some 
with basses ; and several ballads with no tune indicated. When her 
visitor sang, at her request, No. 22 in the book, ‘ The Musical 
Lovers’, she was scarcely able to keep back the tears as she said 
softly : ‘‘ That’s such a pretty tune!” 


™ Puddletown. 
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As 1 and Pol-ly may-ing went A - long the green-wood side, 









































And frank-ly we did-then pre-sumeTo 


(Given exactly as written in MS. except that the bass is omitted here) 


Several of these tunes and verses were signed “‘ Thomas Hardy ”’, 
with a date following. Mrs. Florence Hardy had thought that these 
may have been original with her husband’s grandfather, but 
Miss Hardy said: ‘“‘ No, he didn’t compose them—he just put his 
name after certain ones he liked, after he copied them”. And 
subsequent investigation of their authorship has proved Miss Hardy 
right, so far, in more than one case.') 

The opposite end of the same book contains the bass parts of 
many of the hymn-tunes and carols used in the Puddletown and 
Stinsford quires, the latter being the ‘‘ Mellstock ” in ‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree’. 

Miss Hardy was inclined to bestow upon her guest many 
reminiscences and, among her treasures, displayed her father’s 
violin, hanging, with its bow, from a peg near the mantel in the 
sitting-room. This is a beautiful instrument ; its tail-piece is 
decorated with inlaid ivory or mother-of-pearl in a trefoil design. 
One longed to hear it, but time was pressing. 

The third of the Hardy manuscript music books is merely 
a worn fragment, belonging to Thomas the second, and was com- 
piled about 1838. It contains carols and hymns, thirty-four in 
number now, but formerly there must have been many more. It 
is perhaps significant that “‘ No. 78” is missing ; had it been worn 
or torn—*“ to linnit ”’—with strenuous use ? 

This tune is probably the one which figures in ‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree’ (Part 1, Chapters III and IV) in a rehearsal of 
the “ Melistock” (Stinsford) parish choir. William Dewey, the 


‘® Some of these tunes have been found by the present writer in various editions of 
Playford, Warren’s Collections, James Wilson’s ‘ Musical jopedia’, Chappell, 
Drexel 5819 (New York Public Library), Barrett, Cecil Sharp others. 

‘” See Hardy’s poem, ‘ To my Father’s Violin’, in ‘ Moments of Vision.’ 
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leader (who is described as follows by his son, “ Well, as to father 
. . . he’d starve to death for music’s sake now, as much as when he 
was a boy-chap of fifteen ”’), is conducting the practice of the carols 
to be sung on Christmas Eve under people’s windows round the 
parish. 
William Dewey. Number 78 was always a teaser—always. I 
can mind him ever since I was a growing up a hard boy-chap. 
Michael Mail. But he’s a good tune, and worth a mint o’ practice. 
Dewey. He is; and though I’ve been mad enough wi’ that 
tune at times to tear en all to linnit. Ay, he’s a splendid carrel 
—there’s no denying that. 
Mr. Spinks. The first line is well enough! but when you come 
to “‘O, thou man” you make a mess o’t. 
Dewey. We'll have another go into en, and see what we can 
make o’ the martel. Half an hour’s hammering at en will conquer 
the toughness of en, I’ll warn it. 


Ravenscroft, 1611. 
i. Re-mem-ber A- damsfall, O thouMan! O thou Man! Re-mem-ber 













































































‘= 
The first stanza, beginning ““ Remember thou O man”, was 
not used by the Mellstock carollers. 


(2) Remember God’s goodnesse 

O thou man, 

Remember God’s goodnesse 
His promise made. 

Remember God’s goodnesse 

He sent his son sinlesse 

Our ails for to redresse : 
Be not afraid. 
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Two more stanzas are given by Hardy in ‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree’. 

This fine old carol was quite likely a galliard tune of the early 
seventeenth century. It has been erroneously thought by some 
(notably Mr. Pinkerton, in his ‘ Recollections of Paris ’, 11, 4—where 
he speaks of it as a Scottish anthem) to have been the origin of 
* God Save the King ’, which is more likely derived from a galliard 
by John Bull in a private manuscript, ¢c.1622. The version quoted 
here is from Chappell’s ‘Old English Popular Music’. The tune 
also appears in Ravenscroft’s ‘ Melismata ’, 1611, in Forbes’s ‘ Songs 


- and Fancies’, 1666, and in his ‘ Cantus’, 1682, used in a music 


school at Aberdeen. 

Other carols referred to in ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree’ are : 
* Rejoice ye Tenants of the Earth ’* ; ‘O what Unbounded Good- 
ness, Lord’* ; and ‘ Behold the Morning Star’*. In ‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles’ are mentioned “ Langdon in F” ; the psalter 
canticle ‘ Benedicite Omnia Opera’; the nativity hymn ‘ While 
Shepherds Watch’d their Flocks’ ; and a sad hymn, ‘ Here we Suffer 
Grief and Pain’. In‘ Old Andry’s Experiences as a Musician ’ the 
nativity hymn again appears ; we also find ‘ Star Arise’, ‘ Hark 
the Glad Sound ’ and ‘ Rejoice, ye Drowsy Mortals All’. Of these 
the starred ones are found in the two of the Hardy manuscript carol 
books described as containing hymns and carols. Together there 
are sixty-four of them. The older one has only the bass parts, with 
words, for it was the part-book of Thomas Hardy the first, whom the 
reader will remember as the cellist of the choir. 

This book, it will also be recalled, contains many songs such as 
* The Musical Lovers ’ quoted above. It was the custom for musicians 
to use the same book for both the sacred and the secular, the two 
being at opposite ends of the book. Here are, then, in addition to 
the sixty-four carols and hymns, ninety-two songs and ballads (of 
which eighteen have the words only). Among those with both words 
and music are found William Lawes’s ‘Gather your Rosebuds ’, 
‘The Singers’ Song’ by Old Braban; ‘The Dusky Night’ to 
Dr. Arne’s tune, ‘ A-Begging we will go’ ; ‘ Down the Burn, Davy ’ 
from Wilson’s ‘ Musical Cyclopedia’; ‘A General Toast’ in 
Sheridan’s ‘ School for Scandal’ ; ‘Grammachree Molly’ (found 
in Drexel 5819, New York Public Library), which is the tune 
familiar now as ‘The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls’ ; 
* Hark, the Bonny Christchurch Bells’ by Dr. Aldrich of Oxford 
in Playford’s ‘ Second Book of the Pleasant Musical Companion ’, 
1687 ; “* ‘ A New Song’ set by Mr. John Arnold” ; [A Song] “ set 
by Mr. John Alcock, organist of the Right Honble. Earl of Denegath 
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and of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire”; “ ‘The Advice’ by 
George frederick handel, Esq.” ; “‘‘ The New Election’ set by 
Mr. Henry Cary”, &c., &c. Ballads, perhaps copied from broadsides, 
and catches, perhaps obtained orally, range from the mock-pathetic 
to the ribald, and few are quotable in our modern discreet times. A 
few titles are : ‘ Mungo’s Complaint ’* ; ‘ Beauty ’, and‘ Musick’ ; 
‘The Penurious Quaker ’* ; ‘ The Leaky Copper ’* ; ‘An Old 
Widower’ ; ‘ The Disconsolate Sailor’* ; ‘ The Flowing Bowl ’* ; 
‘ Birds of a Feather ’* ; ‘ When I was a Little Boy’; &c. Those 
starred have no tunes indicated ; they were probably known so well 
that it was considered unnecessary to write them down. 

The book compiled by James Hook contains over two hundred 
dances, songs, duets and miscellaneous pieces ; in it are found a 
large number of tunes to which Hardy refers throughout his works. 
Space does not here permit of a further description of these varied 
pieces ; but appended to this article appear a few tunes which are 
of interest in relation to the Hardy allusions. 

What wonder that Hardy’s first artistically successful novel, 
* Under the Greenwood Tree ’, reflects this rich musical inheritance ? 
He mentions these old music books in its preface and gives some 
interesting details as to the conditions under which music flourished 
in the country districts of England during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, particularly in regard to parish musicians 
like his ancestors. 

The references throughout Hardy’s prose works are almost 
innumerable : among his eight hundred and twenty collected poems 
there are over two hundred which are distinctly musical—having 
some kind of reference to music or dancing, or just singing themselves 
into the reader’s brain as does a half-forgotten tune, echoing the 
free flexible phrases of old English song, or the gay lilt of the country 
dance. 

‘The Dance at the Phoenix’ from ‘ Wessex Poems’ contains 
several dance tunes from this manuscript book, which are as follows : 

No. 24, ‘ Soldier’s Joy’ ; No. 40, ‘ Speed the Plough’ ; No. 98, 
‘ The Triumph’ ; No. 94, ‘ Sylph’ ; No. 78, ‘ The Row-dow-dow’ ; 
No. 123, ‘ The Duke of York’s’; No. 12, ‘The Fairy Dance’. 
‘The Bridge of Lodi’, ‘ Maiden Gay’ and ‘ The Fall of Paris’ 
are also mentioned in the poem. The last, as a pianoforte or 
harpsichord piece, is in Drexel 5819 in the New York Library. 
It was the Military March of the English and German Allies in the 
Napoleonic wars, spoken of in ‘ The Dynasts *. : 

In ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ’, Chapter XXXVI, ‘ The 
Soldier’s Joy’ plays a prominent part. To quote : 
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As to the merits of ‘ The Soldier’s Joy’, there can not be, and 
never were, two opinions. It has been observed in musical circles 
of Weatherbury* and its vicinity that this melody at the end of 
three-quarters of an hour of thunderous footing, still possesses more 
stimulative properties for the heel and toe than the majority of 
other dances at their first opening. ‘ The Soldier’s Joy’ has, too, 
an additional charm, in being so admirably adapted to the tam- 
bourine aforesaid—no mean instrument in the hands of a performer 
who understands the proper convulsions, spasms, St. Vitus’ dances, 
and fearful frenzies necessary when exhibiting its tones in their 
highest perfection. The immortal tune ended, a fine D D rolling 
forth from the bass-viol with the sonorousness of a cannonade, and 
Gabriel delayed his entry no longer.* [To tell the dancers of the 
coming storm which threatened the wheat and barley ricks.] 























(As given in the note-book compiled by James Hook) 


And so one might go on, through the novels, stories, poems and 
plays, particularly ‘ The Dynasts ’, which seem to move throughout 
to music, now a rollicking “‘ We be the King’s men, hale and hearty, 
Marching to meet one Buonaparty ”, now the Emperor’s coronation 
music (and the Te Deum) in Milan Cathedral ; now a plaintive 
* My love’s gone a fighting’, and now the wedding music for the 
marriage of Marie Louise to Napoleon in the Grand Gallery of 
the Louvre and the Salon-Carré adjoining. 

Of the two hundred odd “ musical” poems, there are those on 
musical subjects, or dancing ; those containing musical metaphors 
or allusions ; and those which, being the verbal incarnation of song, 
cry out to be sung. Yet to draw a line between those and countless 
others is as futile as it would be misleading. They are all permeated 
with music—sometimes despairing, dark, drab, bleak ; questioning, 
rough, halting; ironic, dissonant; and again, joyous, lilting, 
tender, wistful, gay, lyric, impassioned, throbbing with love of life 
and thrilling with hope. 


* * * 
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Of the more subtle musical elements of Hardy’s work there are, 
roughly, two kinds : first, the use of sound in the creation of emo- 
tional background ; either in suggesting or describing the sounds 
of nature, human voices or instruments, or in the tone-colour and 
rhythm of the actual words ; second, the measured movements and 
melodic contours suggesting the underlying rhythm of the seasons, 
of mankind and the universe ; or in the broad sweep of form and 
grandeur of line in his conceptions as a whole. Once these elusive 
musical strands are laid hold of they may be followed throughout 
Hardy’s entire work. May it not be, then, that music is the greatest 
unifying factor in his poetry and prose alike ? 

Concerning ourselves for the nonce with the poetry as such, 
including ‘ The Dynasts ’, let us follow the first main strand which, 
being personal and more intimate in character, we may call the 
lyric. This element is, of course, present in his novels as well, but 
others have treated of these, particularly in regard to the folk-music 
element in them ; moreover, an exhaustive treatment of the musical 
implications of Hardy’s entire work would require a book. Miss 
Ruth Firor’s ‘ Folkways in Thomas Hardy’, already mentioned, 
deals with this element in both his poetry and prose ; the Hardy 
musical note-books described in this article throw a new and inter- 
esting light upon Hardy as a folk musician. In addition, they indicate 
the wealth of folk music and dance which surrounded him as a boy, 
and which probably influenced him as a poet more profoundly 
than has so far been realized. This folk material was an excellent 
schooling for him in rhythm, rhyme and melody ; it saturated his 
mind with the “ eternal verities ” of life, love and death ; it taught 
him the gaiety of the peasant as well as the peasant’s patient accept- 
ance of fate. It has been pointed out that Hardy as a poet did not 
flinch from life, but saw it whole—its comedy and its tragedy were 
alike familiar to his Muse ; in this respect it is as universal as folk 
music itself. 

For examples of poems with folk influences the reader may 
turn to the following: ‘The Sergeant’s Song’, ‘ Valenciennes’, 
‘ The Stranger’s Song ’ and ‘ The Dance at the Phoenix ’ in ‘ Wessex 
Poems and Other Verses’; ‘ The Bridge of Lodi’ from ‘ Poems 
of the Past and Present’; ‘ Reminiscences of a Dancing Man’, 
* The Night of the Dance ’, ‘ At Casterbridge Fair ’, ‘ The Fiddler’, 
‘ A Church Romance ’, ‘ The Rash Bride’, ‘ The Dead Quire’ and 
‘One We Knew’ from ‘Time’s Laughing-Stocks and Other 
Verses’; ‘ Afternoon Service at Mellstock ’, ‘ Apostrophe to an Old 
Psalmtune’, ‘ Sitting on the Bridge’, ‘ A Merrymaking in Question’ 
and ‘The Choirmaster’s Burial’ in ‘Moments of Vision and 
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Miscellaneous Verses’ ; ‘ A Gentleman’s Epitaph on Himself and a 
Lady ’, ‘ On Stinsford Hill at Midnight’, ‘ The Chimes Play Life’s 
a Bumper ’, ‘ On the Tune Called “ Old One Hundred and Fourth ”,’ 
‘ The Chapel Organist’, ‘O I Won’t Lead a Homely Life’, ‘ The 
Country Wedding’ and ‘An Ancient to Ancients’ in ‘ Late 
Lyrics and Earlier’ ; ‘ Music in a Snowy Street’, ‘ The Harvest 
Supper’, ‘At a Pause in a Country Dance’, ‘ Donaghadee’, 
‘The Paphian Ball’ and ‘Song to an Old Burden’ in ‘ Human 
Shows—Far Fantasies ’. 

Besides these poems, which contain definite allusions to folk 
music or dancing, to church music or carol, there are a number of 
others on musical subjects of various kinds. Outstanding among 
these are: ‘To My Father’s Violin’ (already mentioned), ‘ Lines 
to a Movement in Mozart’s E Flat Symphony’ and ‘At the 
Piano’ in ‘Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verse’ ; 
* Barthélemon at Vauxhall’, ‘To a Lady Playing and Singing in 
the Morning’, ‘A Duetist to Her Pianoforte’ and ‘ Haunting 
Fingers’ in ‘ Late Lyrics and Earlier’; and ‘ The Peace Peal’ 
and ‘Inscription for a Peal of Eight Bells’ in ‘Human Shows 
—Far Fantasies ’. 

Then there are numerous songs, either those indicated as such 
in their titles or sub-titles, or those so clearly lyric in form or feeling 
that one can almost hear in them the echoes of old folk melodies. 
Of these a full list cannot easily be given here, nor is it at all neces- 
sary ; the reader will probably prefer to find them for himself in 
any case. But a few titles may serve to start him on the quest : 
*I Said to Love’ in ‘ Poems of the Past and Present’ might be the 
text of a madrigal ; ‘ The Bullfinches’, in the same set of poems, 
the verses of a glee ; ‘To Lizbie Brown’, ‘ A Song of Hope’ call 
for improvised melodies on the mere reading ; ‘ The Caged Thrush 
Freed and Home Again” is called by Hardy, and indeed suggests, 
a villanelle ; ‘Birds at Winter Nightfall’, ‘The Puzzled Game 
Birds ’, ‘ Winter in Durnover Field ’ are a trio of triolets ; ‘ The Last 
Chrysanthemum ’ is a plaintive song; ‘ The Darkling Thrush’ a 
carol of joy and hope rising above the gloom of a wintry evening. 
All these, and more, are found in ‘ Poems of the Past and Present ’, 
amid others of less mellifluousness. These are among the earlier 
poems of Thomas Hardy, published in 1901—they are early not in 
the chronological sense, but in his career as a poet, which did not 
begin until after his career as a novelist was completed. Halting 
rhythm and rhymes, awkward turns of expression, ungainly words 
may be found in his poetic writing, it is true, more or less throughout 
his work. But they are not the mere bungling of the inexperienced 
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rhymester ; these dissonant elements are used by Hardy as a com- 
poser uses discord, extreme chromaticism, atonality or distortions 
of rhythm and form as resources of expression. It is true, however, 
that at the earliest stage of Hardy’s poetic evolution he was not the 
master of his material that he was so quickly to become. 

In ‘ Time’s Laughing-Stocks’ we find the tragic and ironic 
ballads, possessing the authentic ring: ‘The Revisitation’, ‘A 
Tramp Woman’s Tragedy’, ‘The Two Rosalinds’, ‘A Sunday 
Morning Tragedy’, ‘The Curate’s Kindness’ and ‘ The Filirt’s 
Tragedy’. Others range from the wistful retrospect of ‘ House of 
Hospitalities ’ to the corroding disappointment of ‘ John and Jane’, 
from the bitter lament of ‘ Bereft’ to the stinging gall of the 
‘Rejected Member’s Wife’, and from the gentle resignation of 
* Autumn in King’s Hintock Park’ to the haunting sorrow of ‘ The 
Dead Man Walking’. The mood changes in ‘ More Love Lyrics’. 
Here are found song after song flowing from the purest springs of 
poetic inspiration, some bubbling over with joy and others expressions 
of disappointed love. ‘ A Set of Country Songs’ contains *‘ Let Me 
Enjoy’ (minor key), ‘At Casterbridge Fair’, ‘The Dark-Eyed 
Gentleman ’, ‘To Carrey Clavel’, ‘The Orphaned Old Maid’, 
‘The Spring Call’, ‘ Julie-Jane’, ‘ News for Her Mother’, ‘ The 
Fiddler’ (already referred to), ‘The Husband’s View’, ‘ Rose- 
Ann’ and ‘ The Home-Coming’. Every one of these shows the 
influence of the eighteenth-century songs of the type which are 
found in the note-book belonging to Thomas Hardy’s grandfather. 
There is great variety of pattern and rhyme and equally wide range 
of emotion. Among them, ‘Let Me Enjoy’, ‘At Casterbridge 
Fair ’ and ‘ Julie-Jane ’ stand out ; the latter is one of the loveliest 
of all Hardy’s songs. Towards the end of ‘ Time’s Laughing-Stocks ’, 
in ‘ Pieces Occasional and Various’ (which contains several poems 
with folk-music references already mentioned) we find ‘ The Pine 
Planters ’, the wistful song of Marty South whose quiet dignity in 
the face of unrequited love makes her the real heroine of Hardy’s 
‘The Woodlanders’. In its simple beauty of expression and depth 
of feeling it can hardly be surpassed by any other poem of its kind. 

In ‘ Lyrics and Reveries’ ‘ When I Set Out for Lyonnesse’, 
‘Lost Love’, ‘ Wessex Heights’, ‘A Singer Asleep’, ‘The Day 
Close in November’, ‘ The Year’s Awakening’, and ‘ Under the 
Waterfall’ are perhaps the most arresting ones before the ‘ Poems 
of 1912 and 1913”. The latter group show a change of mood : 
they are pervaded even more than the foregoing ones by a gentle 
melancholy. 1912 was the year of the Titanic disaster. World affairs 
were beginning to fill Hardy with sinister forebodings which may 
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perhaps have affected his poetry, although there is little directly 
referring to world events, except in the first three poems of ‘ Lyrics 
and Reveries’ : ‘ In Front of the Landscape’, ‘ Channel Firing ’ and 
‘The Convergence of the Twain’, which last was written in aid 
of the fund for the Titanic sufferers. 

Among the many beautiful poems in ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces ’ 
*Aquae Sulis’, ‘The Obliterate Tune’, ‘Regret Not Me’, 
* Starlings on the Roof’, ‘Seen by the Waits’ and ‘ The Satin 
Shoes’ are of particular musical interest, though it is very difficult 
to draw the line here. Hardy has now perfected his craftsmanship 
as a poet; his use of varying feet and verse lengths, of rhyme, 
alliteration and onomatopoeic expressions is now bent to the end 
of his own original utterance. He has acquired a mastery of all the 
shades of emotion in the sounds of words, he combines them into 
new harmonies with as much skill as he bends the various forms of 
poetic rhythm to his will in voicing the increasingly wide range of 
human thought and feeling which characterizes his later poetry. 


‘The Obliterate Tomb’ and ‘ Regret Not Me’ are well worth | 


careful study as examples of Hardy’s maturing art and of his sense 
of balance between the consonant and dissonant elements in music. 

In ‘ Moments of Vision’ we find Hardy well into his stride. 
Several poems from this set have already come under notice 
regarding their references to folk and other music. Here, however, 
almost every poem is of great musical interest in respect to its 
craftsmanship, so closely analagous, in Hardy’s case, to the craft 
of the composer of music. There is still another manifestation of 
Hardy’s underlying musical sense in certain of these poems, in that 
the very words seem to make a melody—as in ‘ Timing Her’, 
‘The Man With a Past’, ‘ Jubilate’ and ‘The Robin’; poems 
such as ‘In a Whispering Gallery ’, ‘ Paths of Former Time’ and 
* For Life I Had Never Cared Greatly ’, express in the tone-colour 
of their words the particular mood of the poem. Others which 
must be mentioned are ‘On a Midsummer Eve’, ‘ The Blinded 
Bird ’, ‘ The Background and the Figure’, ‘ Life Laughs Onward ’, 
* The Wound ’, ‘ I Said and Sang Her Excellence ’, ‘ Great Things ’, 
‘The Youth Who Carried a Light’, ‘ Molly Gone’, ‘ Looking 
Across’, ‘ Fragment’ and ‘ The Tree and the Lady’. But this is 
an incomplete list ; the reader will find many others. In ‘ Poems 
of War and Patriotism’ the great war was the stimulus of nineteen 
poems, of which in ‘ Time of the “ Breaking of Nations’ and ‘A 
New Year’s Eve in War Time’ seem of particular value. In ‘ Late 
Lyrics and Earlier ’ appears a poem, ‘ And there Was a Great Calm ’, 
written on the occasion of the signing of the Armistice. 
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‘ The Maid of Keinton Mandeville ’, ‘ If it is ever Spring Again ’, 
* The Selfsame Song’, ‘ The Wanderer ’, ‘ Two Serenades ’, ‘ Side 
by Side ’, ‘ A Maiden’s Pledge ’, ‘ Mismet ’, form only the beginning 
of what might prove to be a formidable list of songs, as the title of 
this collection indicates. There are scarcely fewer songs, sad or 
gay, in ‘ Human Shows—Far Phantasies’. Here we may mention 
a very few from the last set—‘ Waiting Both’, ‘ Any Little Old 
Song ’, ‘ Lover to Mistress ’, ‘ Green Slates ’, ‘ Four in the Morning’, 
‘Two Lips’, ‘ The Aérolite’, ‘ The Sheep-Boy’ and ‘ The Echo 
Elf Answers’. Two poems related to the philosophic thought in 
‘The Dynasts’ are found here: ‘The Absolute Explains’ and 
‘So, Time’. It might be quite profitable to search the poems for 
others presaging Hardy’s crowning work, ‘The Dynasts’, for 
instance, ‘In Vision I Roamed ’, ‘ Leipzig’ and ‘ The Alarm’ in 
* Wessex Poems ’. 

* * * 

The quotations from Hardy’s diary given in Mrs. Hardy’s 
biography show frequent references to his contemplation of an epic 
poem based upon the Napoleonic Wars. We will not here attempt 
to follow this development, as it is somewhat outside the scope of 
the present paper ; but it is interesting to note that Hardy as a 
boy heard many stories told by veterans of the Napoleonic campaign, 
which must have deeply affected him. Some of these tales appear 
among his short stories, particularly in ‘ Wessex Tales’; ‘ The 
Trumpet Major ’ is permeated with them. Throughout Hardy’s life 
he read a great deal of history pertaining to the Napoleonic period, 
and during his travels on the continent he visited some of the scenes 
of the great struggle. When the present writer visited the late 
Mrs. Hardy at Max Gate, in the early autumn of 1936, Mrs. Hardy 
showed her the collection of books, historical and biographical 
—magazines and newspaper cuttings and pictures of the Napoleonic 
era and that which closely followed it—maps, military treatises, 
pictures, programmes of operas, concerts—all practically con- 
temporaneous with the Napoleonic wars. Many tentative sketches 
of the epic were made and discarded from about 1865 on. The 
sum of Hardy’s experience as a novelist and as a poet, together with 
the influence and interests of his entire life, went into the making 
of ‘ The Dynasts ’. 

Hardy’s genius was of the type which ripened slowly. His 
powers increased with the years; the fact that he could create 
lyrics with the wealth of exuberant emotion shown in the many 
songs which have been under consideration in this article gives him 
a unique position among poets. Among composers, Verdi comes to 
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mind as a parallel to Hardy in respect to the progressive development 
of his artistry. Indeed, the two men were much alike in many 
respects ; both were simple-hearted countrymen, both knew hard 
work as boys and made their way independently of patronage and 
favour. Hardy, it seems, was extremely fond of Verdi’s music 
during a period when the composer had somewhat fallen out of 
favour in sophisticated musical circles. He continued loyal to his 
love of Verdi’s music, and was much gratified later in life to find that 
Dame Ethel Smyth declared that Verdi was a great composer. It 
was the straightforward, heartfelt quality in Verdi which appealed 
to Hardy, the simplicity which put music first in Verdi’s operas 
rather than Leitmotive and elaborate schemes of psychological con- 
struction. Although Verdi’s later operas show a considerable 
advance in complexity and range of human expression, they never 
lose their directness and freshness of musical flow. In this respect 
also the poet and musician were closely akin. 

In his preface to ‘ The Dynasts’ Hardy says: “ It may hardly 
be necessary to inform readers that in devising this chronicle piece 
no attempt has been made to create that completely organic 
structure of action, and closely-webbed development of character 
and motive, which are demanded in a drama strictly self-contained ”’. 
While it is true that ‘ The Dynasts ’ is panoramic rather than organic 
from the dramatic standpoint, its artistic unity is nevertheless 
remarkable in view of its great length and immense range of time 
and space. Its dramatis personae amount to hundreds, not counting 
crowds of people and armies of soldiers, and include “* impersonated 
abstractions or intelligences called Spirits’ ; its scenes are laid in 
every European country, on the seas—and even “far in the 
Unapparent ”. Hardy says further : “‘ Readers will readily discern, 
too, that ‘ The Dynasts ’ is intended simply for mental performance, 
and not for the stage”. He goes on to outline the metamorphosis 
of the stage-play into the mummers’ production, which was not 
concerned with the stage at all, and says that in the case of ‘ The 
Dynasts ’—“ a writing in play shape ””—*“‘. . . such writing has been 
done in a form for which there chances to be no brief definition 
save one already in use for works that it superficially but not entirely 
resembles”. He goes on further to question “ whether mental 
performance alone may not eventually be the fate of all drama other 
than that of contemporary or frivolous life. ...” He cites the 
Hellenic and Elizabethan theatre as “ exhibiting scenes laid ‘ far 
in the Unapparent’”. Again recalling the mummers, he suggests 
that their “ . . . monotonic delivery of speeches, with dramatic 
conventional gestures’ might furnish an example of a practical 
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method of giving classical plays of the past, and seems to imply that 
‘The Dynasts’ might be presented somewhat in this manner, 
either in actual or in mental performance. He even suggests, in 
actual performance, “ gauzes or screens to blur outlines”. Beyond 
these rather vague stage directions he does not venture, not being 
concerned with that side of the subject. 

Hardy’s description of the scenes of ‘ The Dynasts’ both in “‘ The 
Overworld ” and in the world of reality are, however, masterpieces 
of their kind. They supply to the imagination the necessary back- 
ground for each act and scene, so that the reader finds himself 
not only witnessing an absorbing drama on a convincing stage, but 
also feels himself a part of the scene and the action. Hardy accom- 
plishes this by means of his consummate skill in creating the right 
mood or emotional background for every scene. The key is set for 
each scene by the stage directions given as the play unfolds itself ; 
it is sustained by the music of his verse ; it is reinforced by many 
allusions, definite and indefinite, to music, throughout the entire 
work. 

The Fore Scene may be likened to a prelude of a vast music- 
drama or the introduction to a gigantic tone-poem. Although 
Hardy disclaims a perfect organic unity for his great epic drama, the 
musical undercurrent that flows through it from beginning to 
end supplies a unity of a more subtle kind. Whether or not Hardy 
was himself conscious of this is a matter of little consequence, but 
that a musical background was plainly in his mind cannot be denied. 
In the Fore Scene and the After Scene, as well as interspersed 
throughout the acts whose scenes are laid on the earth, the “ chorus 
of the pities ” is almost invariably accompanied by the suggestion 
of aerial music. There are other choruses and semi-choruses, of 
Rumours, of the Spirits Ironic and Sinister, and a general chorus of 
Intelligences. In the Fore Scene the Recording Angel is bidden 
by the Spirit of the Years to 


Open and chant the page 
Thou’st lately writ, that sums these happenings, 
In brief reminder of their instant points 
Slighted by us amid our converse here. 


Then the Recording Angel reads from a book, “ in recitative ”’ : 


Now mellow-eyed Peace is made captive, 
And Vengeance is chartered 

To deal forth its dooms on the Peoples 
With sword and with spear. 
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Men’s musings are busy with forecasts 
Of musters and battle, 

And visions of shock and disaster 
Rise red on the year. 


The easternmost ruler sits wistful, 
And tense he to midward ; 

The King to the west mans his borders 
In front and in rear. 


While one they eye, flushed from his crowning, 
Ranks legions around him 

To shake the enisled neighbour nation 
And close her career ! 


The Semi-chorus I and II of Rumours, accompanied by aerial music, 
replies in “‘ wingéd verse”’, whose stirring rhythm is contrasted 
with the legato, self-contained and yet rugged lines of the Spirit of 
the Years, and again with the utterances of the gentle, sorrowing 
Shade of the Earth and the wistful, tremulous Spirit of the Pities ; 
the Spirits Sinister and Ironic voice their jarring utterances in 
glaring vowel-tones and violent consonants, and angular rhythm. 
The stage directions for the end of the Fore Scene suggest the grand 
sweep and rhythmic movement of some great symphony. The 
lines following are worth quoting here : 


—Hence to the precinct, then, 
And count as framework to the stagery 
Yon architraves of sunbeam-smitten cloud.— 
So may ye judge Earth’s jackaclocks to be 
Not fugled by one Will, but function-free. 


The following directions (after the Spirit of the Years’ recitative 
to the Spirit of the Pities) must also be noted. These stage directions, 
it will be seen, form the background to the closing dissertations by 
the Spirits of the Pities and of the Years. Finally “ the anatomy 
of the Immanent Will” disappears and the general chorus of 
Intelligences join in aerial music. 


We'll close up Time, as a bird its van, 
We'll traverse Space, as spirits can, 
Link pulses severed by leagues and years ; 
Bring cradles into touch with biers ; 
So that the far-off Consequence appears 
Prompt at the heel of foregone Cause.— 
The prime, that willed ere wareness was, 
Whose Brain perchance is Space, whose Thought its laws, 
Which we as threads and streams discern, 
We may but muse on, never learn. 
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Throughout the body of the play as acted by struggling mankind, 
the Spirits appear frequently, unseen by men but heard by them 
now and then ; and even on one occasion the Spirit Ironic causes 
the Spirit of Rumour to scatter whispers through the throng at a 
fashionable party, much to the mystification of everyone present. 
More important, however, is the influence exerted by these Spirits 
of which the human actors are only now and then vaguely conscious. 
Napoleon himself is accosted by the Spirit of the Pities once on the 
occasion of his coronation at Milan, when he dismisses the mysterious 
voice as mere idle fancy of his own overwrought brain. Later on, 
however, he appears to feel himself drawn on by some force stronger 
than his own will. This interplay of Intelligences with the human 
action corresponds to the interweaving of motive and figure in the 
development of symphonic music. Hardy’s great epic drama has its 
lighter episodes to relieve the tragedy as it unfolds—and delightful 
episodes these are, humorous, pastoral, romantic, contemplative. 

The folk-music references in these episodes are included in 
Miss Firor’s book ; the writer of this article has, during the past 
six years, succeeded in tracing practically every one of the musical 
allusions of all kinds. Space forbids mentioning them all here, but a 
few of particular interest may not be out of place. In Act 1, Scene 1, 
the soldiers, singing as they walk : 

We be the King’s men, hale and hearty, 

Marching to meet one Buonaparty ; 
sang this to the ‘ Whip Jambouree’ in the performances of ‘ The 
Dynasts ’ before mentioned. In Act 1, Scene 6, the music of the 
coronation service of Napoleon at Milan Cathedral is said to have 
been by Paisiello.“* In Act 2, Scene 3, ‘Le Chant du départ’ 
is mentioned ; the words were by M. J. Chénier and the music 
by Méhul. 

Act 4, Scene 5 and Act 5, Scene 1 abound in aerial music by 
the various choruses and semi-choruses, and the Recording Angel 
intones from his book. In Scene 7 of Act 5 appears the song, ‘ The 
Night of Trafalgar’. This was sung by Rutland Barrington to the 
tune of ‘ Botany Bay’ in the above-mentioned performances of 
‘The Dynasts’. In Part Second, Act 2, Scene 2, “in the rout a 
musical box is swept off a table, and starts playing a serenade as it 
falls on the floor . . . the musical box upon the floor plays on, the 
taper burns to its socket, and the room becomes wrapt in the shades 
of night”. In Act 3, Scene 5, in Vienna, in a café in the 
Stephansplatz, are described figures “ . . . seen gracefully moving 

(a) * Musical Quarterly’, October 1921, ‘Napoleon and Music’, by J. G. 
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round to the throbbing strains of a string-band, which plays a new 
waltzing movement with a warlike name, soon to spread over 
Europe”. Dr. C. W. Saleeby of the Royal Institution says that 
Mr. Hardy told him that this was the Copenhagen Waltz ; this is 
an entirely innocent and charming little waltz tune. It appears in 
* Wilson’s Companion to the Ball Room’ (London, 1817). In 
Act 4, Scene 6, Sheridan sings sotto voce 


Now foreign foemen die and fly, 
Dammy, we'll drink little England dry ! 


This is probably a parody on ‘ Drink old England dry’, which 
appears in several collections in slightly different forms. ‘ A Garland 
of English Folk Songs’ edited by Kidson and Moffat and ‘ English 
Folk Songs’ edited by William A. Barrett are perhaps the best 
versions. Paisiello, who probably composed the music for Napoleon’s 
wedding to Maria Louisa, was Napoleon’s director of music, with 
Lesueur as his assistant. In Act 6, Scene 5, reference is made to King 
George’s brass band playing for his amusement at Windsor on one of 
the occasions when his malady was upon him. In this same scene 
Miss Farren is mentioned as one of the singers at Vauxhall, where her 
name is coupled with the popular ‘The Canary Bird’, a great 
favourite of that period. In Scene 7, at the party at Carlton House, 
some of the dances of the day are mentioned: ‘The Regency 
Hornpipe ’,* ‘Speed the Plough’,* ‘The Copenhagen Waltz ’,* 
‘ La Belle Catarina ’,* and ‘ Down with the French’. Of these the 
starred ones appear in the Hardy music note-books compiled by 
James Hook. 

* Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre’ was apparently a favourite of 
Napoleon, who sings it in Act 1, Scene 1 of Part 3. Napoleon’s 
singing is echoed in parody by the Spirit Sinister. Prod’homme 
says that Napoleon probably sang very badly out of tune: thus a 
suitable note is set for the development of the tragedy. In Scene 4 
the Byzantine music of the Russian orthodox church is described 
and contrasted with the gaiety of the French soldiers’ ballad-singing. 
In Act 2, Scene 1, ‘ Budmouth Dears’ was sung to the ‘ Simple 
Plough-Boy’ at the London and Oxford performances. At the 
performances of the Wessex scenes by the Hardy players, in London, 
1912, and also at Dorchester, music by Boyton Smith was sung to 
these verses. ‘ The Downfall of Paris’ which Mrs. Florence Hardy 
says was the military march of the allies, appears in Act 2, Scenes 2 
and 3. This appears as a harpsichord piece in Drexel 5819, New 
York Public Library. It was printed by R. Major, London, about 
1800. On the occasion of Napoleon’s escape from Leipzig in Act 3, 
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Scene 5, he sings again his ‘ Malbrough s’en va-t-a guerre’. The 
allies’ military march is again mentioned in Scene 3 of Act 4. In 
Scene 8 the opera ‘ Aristodemo ’ is described and “‘ the sweet voice 
of the Grassini” is mentioned. This opera was by Vincenzo 
Puccitta. The libretto was by Buona Voglia, after the tragedy of 
Monti. The ballet which came by way of divertissement was done 
by M. Vestris; M. Rozier and Mme. Angiolini were the chief 
dancers. 

In Act 5, Scene 1, the sailors sing the ‘ Marseillaise’ ; in Scene 6 
the playing of the Durnover band is described. This band includes 
a clarinet, serpent, oboe, tambourine, cymbals and drum ; 
‘ Wellington’s Hornpipe’ is the tune for the dance. There are two 
songs mentioned, the words of which were evidently written by 
Hardy in the style of folksongs. One of them is merely a fragment ; 
the other, ‘ My Love’s gone a-fighting’ was sung to the tune of 
* Sweet Kitty ’ at the London and Oxford performances ; but again 
when the Hardy players gave the Wessex scenes the tune of Boyton 
Smith was used. At the end of this scene, ‘ When War’s Alarms’ 
is heard, played by the band. This tune, with a bass and words, is 
found in the old note-book belonging to Thomas Hardy’s 


grandfather. 









































As in Thomas Hardy His Book, 1800. 


In Act 6, Scene 2, a ballroom is the scene of a gay dance. A 
band of stringed instruments plays ‘ The White Cockade’, ‘ The 
Hungarian Waltz’, ‘ The Hanoverian Dance’, and ‘ The Prime of 
Life’. All but the last are found in the Hardy music note-book 
compiled by James Hook. In Scene 4, ‘ Enrico’, ‘ Hieland Laddy ’, 
* The British Grenadiers’, and ‘ The Girl I Left Behind me’ are 
mentioned. In Act 7, Scene 1, we find reference to ‘ Veillons au 
salut de Empire’. The air was from Dalayrac’s ‘ Renont d’Ast’ ; 
it was provided with new words at the time of the revolution.“ 


(1) * Napoleon and Music’, Prod’homme. 
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This draws us to the close of the musical references of the Napoleonic 
drama ; a few allusions to trumpets, drums and bugles of the allies 
in the final scenes, and the Prussian band’s striking up ‘ God Save 
the King ’, accompany the dénouement. 

The After Scene brings us again to ‘ The Overworld’. (It will 
be seen that the form of the play as a whole is a triptych.) “ Enter 
the Spirit and Chorus of the Years, the Spirit and Chorus of the 
Pities, the Shade of the Earth, the Spirits Sinister and Ironic with 
their Choruses, Rumours, Spirit-Messengers and Recording Angels.”’ 

Europe has now sunk netherward to its far-off position as in the 
Fore Scene, and it is beheld again as a prone and emaciated figure 
of which the Alps form the vertebrae, and the branching mountain- 
chains the ribs, the Spanish Peninsula shaping the head of the 
écorché. The lowlands look like a grey-green garment half-thrown 
off, and the sea around like a disturbed bed on which the figure lies. 


These stage directions set the key for the After Scene, the final 
summing-up or recapitulation of the great panorama. The hymn 
of the Pities in antiphonal form is one of the most sublime passages 
of modern poetry, and should be read in its entirety. The Spirit of 
the Years and the Spirit Ironic are both shaken from their passion- 
less and inhuman attitudes by this fervent paean. The Pities close 
the great poem with a jubilant song of hope, and all the Intelligences 
join with them at the very end in the famous chorus, quoted earlier : 


But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there— 
. * * 

Let us not make the mistake of reading Hardy’s personal philo- 
sophy into the utterances of any one of the various Spirits. ‘ Their 
doctrines are but tentative, and are advanced with little eye to a 
systematized philosophy warranted to lift ‘the burthen of the 
mystery ’ of this unintelligible world. The chief thing hoped for 
them is that they and their utterances may have dramatic plausi- 
bility enough to procure for them, in the words of Coleridge, ‘ that 
willing suspension of disbelief for the moment which constitutes 
poetic faith’ ”’. 

To quote further from Hardy’s Preface to ‘ The Dynasts’ : 

These phantasmal Intelligences are divided into groups, of which 
one only, that of the Pities, approximates to “ the Universal Sym- 
pathy of human nature—the spectator idealized” of the Greek 

; it is impressionable and inconsistent in its views, which 
sway hither and thither as wrought on by events. Another group 
approximates to the passionless Insight of the Ages. The remainder 
= —r chosen auxiliaries whose signification may be readily 
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‘ The Queen of Cornwall’ undoubtedly possesses a much more 
closely knit unity of form than ‘ The Dynasts ’ ; in the later novels, 
‘ The Return of the Native ’, ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles *’ and ‘ Jude 
the Obscure’, are found symphonic elements in their construction 
and emotional content, which the reader may discover for himself. 
But if this paper has indicated, even in a small degree, a fresh 
vantage-point from which to approach the work of Thomas Hardy, 
its writer will be content to think that others may find the great 
satisfaction experienced on closer acquaintance with the true Thomas 


Hardy, poet, musician—lyricist, symphonist. 


REFERENCES TO TUNES 


Tune Mentioned in Musical Sources 

No. 12 ‘ The Dance at the Phoenix’ ‘Five Favourite Dances’, 
(‘ Wessex Poems’) and ‘The No. 18. Andrews, Clare 
Fiddler of the Reels’ (‘ Life’s Court, Drury Lane (Drexel 
Little Ironies ’). 5819, New York). 

No. 15 ‘One We Knew’ (‘Pieces ‘Five Favourite Dances’, 
Occasional and Various’) No. g. W. Andrews (Drexel 
and ‘The Romantic Adven- 5819, N.Y.). Wilson’s “Com- 
tures of a Millsmaid’ (‘A anion to the Ball Room’, 
Changed Man’). ndon, 1817. 

No. 18 See Florence Emily Hardy’s ‘Five Favourite Dances’, 
‘Early Life of Thomas Clare Court, Drury Lane 
Hardy’. ‘Donaghadee’ (Drexel 5819, N.Y.). 

(‘ Human Shows ’). 

No. 19 ‘Under the Greenwood Wilson’s ‘Companion to the 
Tree’, Part V, Chap. ii and Ball Room’. ‘ Compleat 
‘The Romantic ventures Tutor for the German Flute, 
of a Millsmaid ’. c.1777’. (See article, ‘ Haste 

to the Wedding’ in Journal 
of English Folk Dance Soc- 
iety, Vol. III, No. 3, 1937. 

No. 40 ‘The Waiting Supper’ (‘A  Wilson’s ‘ Companion to the 
Changed Man’) and ‘The Ball Room’. 

Dynasts’, Part II, Act vi, 
Sc. 7. 
No. 51 ‘Far from the Madding Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music 
Crowd ’, Chap. vi. of the Olden Times’, p. 712. 
Playford’s *‘ Vocal Music or 
The Songster’s Companion ’, 
and edition, 1772. 
No. 60 ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’, Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music 


Chap. xi. 


of the Olden Times’, p. 727 
(where it is called ‘ Cuper’s 
Gardens ’). 
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e Dynasts’, Part II, Act 
iii, Sc. 5 ; also Part II, Act vi, 
. 4. 
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* The Dance at the Phoenix ’, 
* One We Knew ’, ‘ Romantic 
Adventures of a Millsmaid’ 
and ‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree ’, Book I, Chap. vii. 
‘The Dynasts’, Part III, 
Act vi, Sc. 2. 


‘ ee’ 


Shows ’). 
‘The Dynasts’, Part III, 
Act vi, Sc. 2 & 4. 


(‘ Human 


‘The Dynasts’, Part III, 
Act ii, Se. 4. 


Diether’s ‘ Collection of Pop- 
ular Waltzes, London ’ (Drex- 
el 5819). Wilson’s ‘ Com- 
panion to the Ball Room’. 
Beetton & Whittaker’s ‘ Sel- 
ection of Dances, Reels and 
Waltzes, No. 8’ (Drexel 
5819). Wilson’s ‘ Compan- 
ion to the Ball Room’. 
‘Twenty-four Country 
Dances for the Year 1799’, 
Goulding, London. ‘ Analy- 
sis of the London Ball Room, 
London’. Printed for 
Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, 
1825. (It is called here ‘ Le 
Gentil Housard ’.) 

Drexel 5819, New York. 


‘Twenty-four Country 
Dances for the Year 1799’, 
Goulding, London. 

Wilson’s ‘ Companion to the 
Ball Room’. 


A number of other songs and dances were copied by Miss Sherman 
from the MS. note-book compiled by James Hook, and they would have 


been well worth quoti 


in music type. Although they are not referred 


to by Hardy in his writings, they are part of the musical background of 
his boyhood. Unfortunately, however, present circumstances do not 
allow the luxury of musical quotations beyond those of the tunes shown 
in the foregoing pages, all of which have a direct bearing on Hardy’s 
work. All the tunes given here are quoted by kind permission of the 
Executors of the late Mrs. F. E. Hardy.—Epb. 
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Tunes from M.S. Music Book given to the Hardys by James Hook jun.,and referred 
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No.i5 “THE NEW RIGGED SHIP” 










































































No.18 “MISS McCLOUD” 








No.i9 “HASTE TO THE WEDDING” 
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“JOCKEY TO THE FAIR” 
“CUPID'S GARDENS” 
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“THE TRIUMPH” 
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No.i{4 “THE HANOVERIAN DANCE” * 
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THOMAS HARDY MUSIC: WITH A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Cart J. WEBER 


On Tuesday, June 22nd 1875, the organist of Wimborne Minster 
was practising late at night. He was reading his music by the light 
of a single candle which threw its feeble rays out into the minster’s 
gloom. Ten o’clock struck. While the practising was still going 
on, the door of the minster quietly opened, admitting a bearded 
man of thirty-five who tip-toed in to a nearby stall and sat down. 
He listened with rapt attention to the organ music, towards which 
he had been drawn by the dimly-lighted minster windows. The 
listener was Thomas Hardy, who that very day had come to reside 
at Wimborne. Only a year earlier he had made a name for himself 
as the author of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd’. In this novel 
he had written about musical sounds that “ had a clearness which 
was to be found nowhere in the wind, and a sequence which was 
to be found nowhere in nature’’. The organist was not the only 
musician present that Tuesday night in Wimborne Minster. 

Forty years later Hardy was writing his ‘ Tribute to Sir Henry 
Bishop’.“) Hardy used to declare that Bishop’s old tune for 
‘Should he upbraid’ was the most marvellous song in English 
music in its power to move an audience, and that a singer could 
make no surer choice of an encore, even when the song was sung 
only indifferently well. He remembered having heard it sung thirty- 
seven years or more before he wrote his poem about it. 

Visitors to the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester who have 
peered through the window of the Hardy Memorial Room, opened 
by the Poet Laureate on May roth 1939, have seen standing in one 
corner Thomas Hardy’s violin and cello. These instruments are 
silent reminders of the fact that the man in whose memory they 
are there was not only architect and novelist, dramatist and poet, 
but musician as well. From the days of his boyhood, when with 
his father he used to play the violin at country dances and wedding 


* The Maid of Keinton Mandeville’, first published in ‘ Late Lyrics’, 1922 ; 
later in ‘ Collected Poems’, 1928 (p. 533). 
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parties or other Wessex festivities, on to the time when he took up 
the novelist’s pen and in his very first work of fiction described 
“the deafening harmonies of the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ flying from 
this group and from that”, which left his hero and his heroine 
“‘ like frail and sorry wrecks upon that sea of symphony ”’,(*) and 
then on to the many years which he devoted to poetic composition, 
when he defined poetry as “‘ emotion put into measure ” and wrote 
a poem ‘ To my Father’s Violin ’ and (in ‘ Time’s Laughingstocks ’, 
1909) “‘ several poems intended for music ’’—in fact, throughout 
his long life music remained one of Hardy’s chief interests. “‘ To 
be honest ”, he wrote to one of his friends in 1909, “I am never 
tired of music ”’. 

Llewelyn Powys still remembers the visit which Hardy once 
paid to the Powys family at Montacute. “It came into my head 
to begin to describe the dancing that each summer took place under 
the village apple trees. I was not at all prepared for the extreme 
interest that Hardy showed, as, concentrating his whole mind upon 
me, he began asking me to tell him the names of those same dances 
and prosecuted his inquiries with an animation not easily evaded ”’.) 

Throughout his life Hardy was on a search for an elusive dance- 
tune which he had heard as a sixteen-year-old boy. This unending 
hunt, futile though it proved to be, is typical of the poet’s lifelong 
devotion to music, and the story of it is well worth telling. When 
Hardy entered the office of John Hicks of Dorchester, he found 
there a fellow-pupil by the name of Fippard. Hardy began his 
term of study under Hicks just as Fippard was about to leave, but 
the two were together long enough for the older pupil to make at 
least one indelible impression upon the mind of the future novelist. 
Fippard, five years older than Hardy, had made several trips to 
London and brought back from the big city a quadrille tune which 
he liked to whistle. Hardy remembered not only the faultless 
whistling but also the way Fippard would caper about the architect’s 
office while whistling the fascinating tune. Hardy remembered the 
tune, too, even though the senior pupil had been able to give no 
name for it and supply no information about it other than the fact 
that it was a quadrille. Afterwards, when Hardy himself reached 
London, he went to various second-hand music shops and hunted 
over a lot of quadrille music, but without finding Fippard’s tune. 
Later he went to the British Museum to continue his search, but 
again to no avail. One day during the summer of 1878, three 


‘® * An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress’, Part II, chapter 2. 
Jj ‘” * Recollections of Thomas Hardy’, ‘ Virginia Quarterly Review’ (15: 427), 
une 1939. 
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years after his solitary listening to the organ in Wimborne Minster, 
he was sitting in his writing-room near Wandsworth Common when 
he heard a street barrel-organ begin to play. It was now twenty-two 
years since he had watched Fippard capering and whistling at 
Dorchester ; but when the barrel-organ began to play that same 
quadrille tune, Hardy’s recognition of the music was instantaneous. 
He threw down his pen, dashed out of doors without a hat, down 
the street, around the corner, until he caught up with the organ- 
er. 

“ What’s the name of that tune?” asked the panting novelist. 

The frightened grinder couid only point to the index on the 
front of the organ. Hardy looked, but ‘ Quadrille’ was the only 
word there. He never learned the name of the tune and according 
to Mrs. Hardy never heard it played again. 

Thomas Hardy’s first volume of short stories, ‘ Wessex Tales’, 
was published in 1888. The first story in it, ‘ The Three Strangers ’, 
has been universally admired. Barrie suggested that Hardy should 
dramatize it, and ‘The Three Wayfarers’ was the result. The 
play opened at Terry’s Theatre in London, on June 3rd 1893, with 
Charles Charrington in the part of the hangman. On the sixteenth 
of the month Hardy wrote to the actor: “ Your performance of 
the hangman was extraordinarily powerful and took everybody by 
surprise”. One of the effective incidents in this part was the 
singing of the song, “ O my trade it is the rarest one”. Five years 
later, when Hardy issued his first volume of verse (‘ Wessex Poems ’, 
1898), he included “‘ The Stranger’s Song : As sung by Mr. Charles 
Charrington in the play of ‘ The Three Wayfarers’” ; and five 
years after this the song was published separately—‘ The Stranger’s 
Song’, by H. Balfour Gardiner (Boosey & Co., 1903). This was 
the beginning of providing musical settings for Hardy’s work which 
has continued to the very present. 

The publication of Part I of ‘The Dynasts’ resulted in the 
immediate composition of Cyril Scott’s stirring setting for ‘ The 
Night of Trafalgar’ at the end of Act V—* that new ballet ” sung 
by Peter Green whose windpipe was “a bit clogged since the wars 
made beer so mortal small!” Another five years passed and then 
Frédéric d’ Erlanger composed the music for an opera presenting 
* Tess of the D’Urbervilles ’ in the words of Luigi Illica. This will 
never be revived, but it did not dampen the ardour of musicians for 
providing settings for Wessex poems. Gustav Holst composed ‘ The 
Homecoming ’ (published in 1913), and during the war appeared 
Edgar A. Lane’s ‘ Men Who March Away’ (1914) and F. Wilson 
Parish’s ‘ Song of the Soldiers’ (1916). 
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During the last decade of Hardy’s life there was a greatly 
quickened activity among composers in providing settings for 
Hardy’s work. Charles A. Speyer, C. Armstrong Gibbs, Arnold 
Bax, Hubert J. Foss, Gordon Slater, John Ireland, Frederic Austin 
and Martin Shaw all composed songs. Patrick Hadley provided 
a setting for a passage from ‘The Woodlanders’ and Rutland 
Boughton wrote ‘The Queen of Cornwall’. One of the latest 
pictures we have of Hardy shows his continued interest in music. 
On August 18th 1926 Sir John Squire called at Max Gate, bringing 
with him John Goss, the singer. They had not been five minutes 
at the luncheon-table before Hardy and Goss were engaged in eager 
talk of Dorset folksongs and old church music. The visitors stayed 
to tea and stayed to dinner ; the talk never wavered. From titles 
Hardy and Goss got to tunes, from tunes to singing, from solos by 
John Goss to duets with Hardy’s feeble quaver joining in, while 
Squire noted how his eyes sparkled and how his hand beat time. 
At last Hardy said: “ Florence, my dear, run upstairs and bring 
down that old music out of that box”. The music consisted of 
songs that had belonged to the first Mrs. Hardy. She had died in 
1912, and for fourteen years the box had not been touched. The 
songs were brought. Goss took the piano-stool, Hardy and Squire 
stood behind him, and they went through the whole lot—Hardy 
occasionally smiling through his tears and saying “ Dear! Dear !” 
Following Hardy’s death in 1928 the composition of music inspired 
by his words went on, not only under the old names already men- 
tioned but also under those of new and younger composers. Among 
these new names are Gerald Finzi, Sidney Harrison, Michael Head, 
Christopher Le Fleming, Robin Milford, May Sarsonand Phyllis Tate. 

No previous attempt has been made to publish a list of all this 
Hardy music, but the centenary of the novelist’s birth seems an 
appropriate occasicn for making available to the public a full 
bibliography of these musical items. Those found in the Musical 
Division of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., 
make up only a small part of the total ; and the British Museum 
is likewise incomplete in its possessions. The list here given is based 
upon the Thomas Hardy Collection in the library of Colby College 
(Waterville, Maine, U.S.A.) where all of the following are found. 
The composers are given in alphabetical order : 


Austin, Frederic : 
‘Three Wessex Songs’ (London and New York, Boosey & Co., 1927) : 
1. *‘ When I set out for Lyonnesse ” 
2. ‘ Though dynasties pass ’ 
3. * The fiddler ’ 
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Bax, Arnold : 
* Carrey Clavel ’ (Hardy’s ‘ To Carrey Clavel’) (London, Murdoch, 
Murdoch & Co., 1926). 
‘The Market Girl’ (London, Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., 1922). 
*On the Bridge’ (Hardy’s ‘Sitting on the Bridge’) (London, 
Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., 1926). 
Boucuron, Rutland : 
* The Queen of Cornwall.’ Opera (London, Joseph Williams, 1926). 
. Ie ae Will Lyonnesse ’ (from ‘ The Queen of Cornwall ’) (London, 
illiams, 1926). 
/ Breether ‘ (from ‘The Queen of Cornwall’) (London, Joseph 
Williams, 1926). 
‘ Foreboding , (from ‘ The Queen of Cornwall’) (London, Joseph 
Williams, 1926). 
p’ ERLANGER, Frédéric : 
‘ Tess,’ Opera (Milan, G. Ricordi & Co., 1909). 
Finzi, Gerald : 
* Earth and Air and Rain’ (London, Boosey & Hawkes, 1936) : 
1. ‘Summer Schemes’ 
2. ‘ When I set out for Lyonnesse ’ 
3. ‘ Waiting Both’ 
4- ‘ The Phantom’ 
‘3 * So I have fared ’ 
. * Rollicum-Rorum ’ 
7. ‘ To Lizbie Browne’ 
8. ‘ The Clock of the Years’ 
g. ‘Ina Churchyard ; 
10. ‘ Proud Songsters ° 
‘A Lege, Man’s Exhortation’ (Oxford University Press, 1933) : 
‘A Young Man’s Exhortation ’ 
‘ Ditty ’ 
* Budmouth Dears’ 
‘ Her Temple’ 
‘ The Comet at Yell’ham’ 
. ‘ Shortening Days’ 
. * The Sigh’ 
. * Former Beauties ’ 
* Transformations ’ 
10. ‘ The Dance Continued ’ 
Foss, Hubert J. : 
* Seven Poems by Thomas Hardy’ (Oxford University Press, 1925). 
1. ‘ The Sleep-worker ’ 
2. * The Sergeant’s Song’ 
3. ‘ Night in the Old Home’ 
‘ Hap > 
* The Dark-eyed Gentleman ’ 
* To Life’ 
‘ Friends Beyond ’ 
Garver, H. Balfour : 
‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’, for orchestra (London, Forsyth 
Brothers, Ltd., 1911). 
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‘The Stranger’s Song’ (words from ‘The Three Strangers ’) 
(London and New York, Boosey & Co., 1903). 


Gress, C. Armstrong : 
* Lyonnesse ’ (London, Boosey & Co., 1921). 
‘ The King’s Men’ (Hardy’s ‘ We be the King’s Men’ from ‘ The 
Dynasts ’) (London, Boosey & Co., 1933). 
Hap .ey, Patrick : 
‘Scene from “ The Woodlanders”’ (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1926). 
Harrison, Sidney : 
* When I set out for Lyonnesse’’ (London, Augener, Ltd., 1929). 
Heap, Michael : 
* The Garden Seat ’ (London, Boosey & Co., 1933). 
* Weathers ’ (London, Boosey & Co., 1933). 


Ho ust, Gustav : 
‘ Egdon Heath ’, for orchestra (London, Novello & Co., 1928). 


‘ The Homecoming ’ (London, Stainer & Bell, Ltd., 1919). 
‘ The Sergeant’s Song ’ (London, Edwin Ashdown, 1923). 


IRELAND, John : 
‘ Five Poems by Thomas Hardy ’ (Oxford University Press, 1927) : 
1. ‘ Beckon to me to come’ 
2. ‘ In my sage moments I can say’ 
3. ‘ It was what you bore with you ’ 
4. ‘ The tragedy of that moment’ 
5. ’ Dear, think not that they will forget you’ 
‘ Great Things ’ (London, Augener, Ltd., 1935). 
Lane, Edgar A. : 
* Men Who March Away ’ (London, Edwin Ashdown, 1914). 
Le Fiemine, Christopher : 
‘The Colour’, from ‘The Echoing Green’ (London, J. and W. 
Chester, Ltd., 1923). 
‘Her Song’ (MS..). 
‘ When I set out for Lyonnesse’ (MS.). 


Mirorp, Robin : 
‘ Four Hardy Songs’ (Oxford University Press, 1939) : 
1. ‘To Sincerity’ 
2. ‘ The Colour’ ©) 
3. ‘If it’s ever spring again’ 
4. ‘ Tolerance.’ 
‘ The Pink Frock’, in ‘A Book of Songs’. (Oxford University Press, 
1940.) 
Parisn, F. Wilson : 
* Song of the Soldiers’ (New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1916). 


‘® An unpublished operatic setting of ‘ The Three —— *, by Julian Gardiner, was 
uced in 1936 at the Royal College of Music in ion, under the Ernest Palmer 
und for Opera Study. 
‘) Com “For Gerald Finzi, whose own settings of Hardy are at once my 
delight and my despair.” 
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Sarson, May : 
* The King’s Men’ (New York, H. W. Gray Co. ; London, Novello 
& Co., 1934). 
Scott, Cyril : 
‘ Trafalgar ’ (London, Boosey & Co., 1904). 
SerRELL, Alys F. : 
* The Bullfinches ’ (London, West & Co., 1914). 
Saw, Martin : 
*Budmouth Dears’, choral song for mixed voices (London, J. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 1927 ; Philadelphia, Curwen, Inc.). 
SiaTer, Gordon : 
* In Time of “‘ The Breaking of Naticns ” ’ (Oxford University Press, 
1926). 
Speyer, Charles A. : 
‘ My love’s gone a-fighting’ (from ‘The Dynasts’) (London, 
Schott & Co., 1921). 
* Six Selected Lyrics’: No. 1: ‘ When I set out for Lyonnesse ’ 
(London, Schott & Co., 1920). 
Tarte, Phyllis : 
* Weathers ’ (Oxford University Press, 1935). 


It is quite likely that this is not a complete list, for it includes 
only those items actually seen by the compiler. He has heard vague 
but unverifiable rumours that there are in existence the following 
additional numbers, but every attempt to find them has proved 
a failure : 


Boyer, 
* When I Set out for Lyonnesse ’() 
Byrietp, J. Allen : 
* John and Jane.’ 
Lang, Edgar A. : 
* Sounds of Joyance.’ 
SmirH, Boyton : 
*‘Budmouth Dears’, ‘ Rolli-cum-rorum ’, ‘ Valencienne’ and ‘ In 
the wild October Night-time.’ 


If any reader of these pages can supply information about any of 
these elusive titles, or about any not here listed, he may be sure 
that the information will be welcomed by the writer of this article. 
And we may all be sure of one thing: that on June 2nd 1940, 
when the world has celebrated the poet’s centenary, it should have 
remembered that violin and that cello at Dorchester, once the 
property of the man who was never tired of music. 





‘) But see p. 164 for on Smith.—Ep. 
( Mentioned by Vere H. Collins in ‘ Talks with Thomas Hardy at Max Gate’ 
(Doubleday Doran, New York, 1928, p. 16). 
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A PAGANINI MANUSCRIPT 


By MicHAEL ZACHAREVITCH 


AN Italian friend of mine, Signor Di Pietro Dorio, who is a musical 
enthusiast, informed me some time ago of a most exciting discovery 
he had made at Genoa. He found inside a much-worn volume, the 
label of which indicated its contents to be a set of Corelli sonatas, 
nothing less than the manuscript of a work by Paganini hitherto 
unknown and unpublished. I did not at first pay much attention 
to this announcement, knowing that my excellent friend considers 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor ’ to be the finest musical work ever com- 
posed and that as a violinist he has some notable characteristics of 
his own, his playing being full of feeling and even fuller of glissandos. 
However, on being told that the manuscript belonged to the Sivori 
family, I suggested that he should bring it with him on his next visit 
to London, as I should certainly like to see it. Failing that, I asked 
whether he could induce the owners to let me have at least the loan 
of a copy. For I need hardly say that I asked nothing better than 
to be convinced of the work’s authenticity. 

In June 1939 Signor Di Pietro Dorio did come to London, 
and to my intense satisfaction he was able to show me the manu- 
script itself. It is that of a ‘ Fantasia’ for unaccompanied violin, 
a work of considerable length and of enormous technical difficulty. 
The signature it bears is plainly in Paganini’s own hand, as I have 
been able to ascertain by comparison with his autograph signature 
I have seen on several old portraits and on some musical works. 
The ‘ Fantasia’ bears no date. 

The front page of the manuscript looks as if some wine had been 
spilt over the top of it, and this has made it impossible to make out 
the opus number clearly. It might be 47 or 41—more likely the 
former, but the second figure is not clear. Not that so high an opus 
number could help us much in establishing the approximate date 
of the ‘ Fantasia,’ since the numbers of the works published in 
Paganini’s lifetime go only as far as Op. 5 and those issued post- 
humously reach only Op. 14. The subsequent numbers of the manu- 
script works known before the discovery of the ‘ Fantasia’, Opp. 15-79, 
are assigned to them simply in series, compositions for unaccom- 
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panied violin being numbered 15-20, those for violin and orchestra 
21-38, and so on, regardless of dates“. Opp. 41 and 47 are thus 
already affixed, whatever Paganini’s own system of numbering may 
have been, both of them to pieces for guitar, as it happens. 

The paper on which the ‘ Fantasia’ is written shows every sign 
of age and bears brown marks, which I believe to be those of snuff, 
where someone has placed finger and thumb to turn the pages. 

The difficulties of this composition at first so greatly puzzled me 
that I gave up all hope of being able to make anything of it. I 
could understand neither the technique nor the spirit of the piece. 
Merely to look at it made me giddy. I told my Italian friend that 
unless I could keep the manuscript for some time to study and 
analyse its contents at leisure, a mere cursory perusal of it would be 
useless. Fortunately he was able to obtain the Sivori family’s kind 
permission to leave it with me, and I studied it for several months 
until I was able to solve all its problems and to perform the 
‘ Fantasia’. I am allowed to play it in public, but not to pass it 
on to anyone else or to give away any copy of it, even to my pupils ; 
but I am now trying to negotiate for the purchase of the manu- 
script, which I firmly believe to be authentic, in the hope that it 
may one day appear in print. 

The work contains dozens of problems. Not only is it immensely 
difficult to play, but there is a mysterious quality about the music 
itself—an atmosphere of witchcraft (much more strange and sinister 
than in ‘ Le streghe ’, Op. 8) and that kind of romantic diabolism 
which almost makes me feel that I can see the shadow of Paganini’s 
gaunt figure when I play the ‘ Fantasia’. And the more intimate 
I become with it, the more convinced do I grow that it is anything 
but the work of a charlatan—as some of Paganini’s contemporaries 
called him—but of a genius whose like did not exist before or since. 
It does not seem to belong to its period any more than the music of 
Berlioz, or to any other time in particular : it is neither old-fashioned 
nor modern, but simply unique, and failing Berlioz, who, however, 
could not have written for an unaccompanied violin in this manner, 
which is the manner of a great specialist, it is inconceivable that this 
music could have come from any pen but Paganini’s. Unfor- 
tunately there is no indication as to its date. 


® This is the classification made by A. Codignola in his ‘ Paganini intimo’, pub- 
lished by the Municipality of Genoa, 1936. = 
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This list contains a selection of recent books on music. All prices are net, and in the 
case of foreign books the figure quoted is that at which the cheapest copy can be 
purchased in the country in which the book is published. 


Acoustics. Bergtold, Fritz: Schall 
und Klang. Leitfaden der Elektroakustik 
fir Architekten, Elektrotechniker und 
Studierende. Mit 214 Bildern im Text 
und 27 Tafeln. . Vili. 172. Olden- 
bourg: Munich, Berlin, 1939. 9.60 M. 

ats Tovey, Donald Francis: 

Essays in Musical a Vol. VI: 

ge ge essa glossary and 

index. 188. ford University 
am 10/6. 

gor Laux, Karl: Der Thomas- 
kantor und seine Sihne. pp. 75. Von 
Baensch Druckerei: Dresden, 1939. 

M. [Schriftenreihe Grosse Sachsen, 
Diener des Reiches. Bd. 14.] 

Beethoven. Hutschenruyter, W.: 

Een bloemlezing uit de brieven van Ludwig 


van Beethoven. illus. pp. 107. J. P. 
Kruseman: The Hague, 1939. 0.90 fi. 
[De Muziek 13-] 


Richard Wagner im Pariser Musikleben. 

94. Hoffmann u. Campe: Ham- 
ve, 98 1.80 M. [Geistiges 
Europa 


(oon ES Ludwig: Der 
Beethoven. 2. neubearbeitete A 
illus. pp. xviii. 350. Béhlau: Weimar, 


1939. 12.50 M. 

Bibliography. Almanach des Musik- 
verlages Ed. Bote & G. Bock. Verfasst von 
Oswald Schrenk. 1939. illus. pp. 103. 
Bote & Bock: Berlin, 1989. go pf. 

Scholes, Percy A.: A List of ae 
about Music in the English 

to * Oxford 


— as an A 
Companion to Rionie pp. 64. Oxford 
1939. 3/6. 


University Press. 


Biography. Ottelin, Odal: Gestalter 
och verk ur musikens 


vérld. . 47- pl. 4. 
Studiekamraten : Stockholm, 1940. 
1.50 Kr, 


Brahms. Creuzburg, Eberhard: 
ams ~ Brahms. Leben und 1. 4 
83. Breitkopf. 1939. M. 
eitkopf & Hiartels kleine Musiker- 
phen. } 
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struktur der Bruckner-S; Eine 

Studie zur F. der Origi 

Mit 24 Notenbeispielen. pp. 77. 16. 
ikwi cher Verlag: Leip- 

zig, 1939. 3 M 


C. Colombo » alg my 
142. C. : » 1939. 
Vite di musicisti italiani. no. 2.] 
Cugin. Hutschenruyter, W. Frédéric 

Kruseman : 


Chopin. 104. J. 
The Hague, 1939. wr " [De Muziek. 
10. 

Church Music. [Fellerer, Karl 
Gustav: Geschichte der katholischen Kirchen- 
musik. pp. 173. Schwann: Diisseldorf, 
1939. 5 M. [Verdéffentlichungen der 
——— Akademie zu Freiburg. 
t. 21. 


Cimarosa. Tibaldi Chiesa, Maria: 
Cimarosa ¢ il suo tempo. Con 16 tavole. 
Pp. 5 535. A. Garzanti: Milan, 1939. 


Copyright. Koch, oe _ 
muth: Bearbeitungen. 
os der A ey me liber Schnee 
Auffiil , ‘kalisck 


t m 
se on pp. 31. Ed. Lintz: 
Diisseldorf, 1939. 75 pf. 


Zarlliche Welt 


seiner Zeit. pp. 41. if Bote & 
Bock: Berlin, 1939. 4 


D’Annunzio. Gabriele d’ Annunzio ¢ la 
musica. [Studies by A. Casella, I. 
Pizzetti and others.] pp. 143. Fratelli 
Bocca: Milan, 1939. 20 L. 

Education. / cent’ anni “| Liceo 
musicale G. Nicolini di Piacenza. (1839 
1939.) illus. pp. xxxviii. 27. A 
Maino: Piacenza, 1939. 

Finnish Music. Se under Folk 
Music. 

Folk Music. Viisinen, A. O.: 
Untersuchungen dber die Melo- 
dien. Eine vergleichende Studie nebst 
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methodischer Einleitung. Mit 53 — 
len, 41 Textproben, —, a 

Suomalais- Ugrilainen Seura lsinks, 
1999- 7°, Finnish marks. [Mémoire de 


 Zichen, Ela? Ramawiche Volkomusik 


tellt an den Schallaufnahmen des 
Instituts fiir Lautforschung an der 
Universitat Berlin. pp. viii. 134. 
M. Hesse: Berlin, 1939. a [Beitrage 
zur Volksmusikf -] 


Gounod. Hartleb, ons i ea | 
zur Oper Margarethe von Ch. Fr. 

pont Wernitz: Berlin, 1939. 15 pf. 

Haas. F; Joseph Haas. Beitrage 
von seinen Soba oti Mitarbeitern und 
Freunden nebst einem Verzeichnis seiner 
Werke. Zum 60. Geburtstage am 19. 
Marz 1939. (Herausgegeben von Max 
Ge Otto Jochum und Hans Lang 
im om der ) und gg ony 
von Joseph Haus.) pp. 131 ott: 
Mainz, 1939. 5 M 

Handel. Steglich, Rudolf: Georg 
Friedrich Handel. Leben und Werk. 


. 80.  Breitkopf. M. 
ts tkopf . aa kidne’ Musiker- 


Haydn. Larsen, Jens Peter: Die 
Haydn-Uberlieferung. pp. 335. Ejnar 
Munksgaard : Copenhagen, 1939- 
History. Halbig, Hermann: Gé- 
schichte der Musik. . 2. Von 1750 bis 
zur wart. - I. pp. 32 
pr my Me (Sell otsdam, ons 
1940. Segarra ec, 
Methode 1 Restin. 
Ronga, Luigi: Lezioni di storia della 
musica. 2vol. Off. arti grafiche: Rome, 


eter, Friedrich: Musikgeschichte im 
Umriss. Yom Urbeginn bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der deutschen Musik seit 1900. pp. 344. 
Hachmeister & Thal: Leipzig, 1939. 

pe M. [Lehrmeister-Biicherei. 1275/ 
12 


- Snethlage, E. H.: 
Musikinstrumente der Indianer des Guaporé- 
eo illus. a. $7. D. saan, 

1939. ‘ : Vv. 
Beiheft 10)" 

Woodwind Year Book, 1940-1. illus, 
pp. 128. Boosey & Hawkes. 1940. 1/-, 

Italian Music. Angelecili, Onofrio: 
Fabriano ¢ la musica. 2a edizione postuma 
ampliata e corretta dall autore. pp. 75. 
Gentile: Fabriano, 1939. 


Rag Gilbert, Will G. and Poustoch- 
‘azzmuziek. Inleiding tot de 
edited der Noord-Amerikaansche 
negers. illus. pp. 116. J.P. Kruseman: 
The Hague, 1939. 0.90 fl. [De 
Muziek. 14.] 

Liszt. See under Wagner. 

Miscellaneous. Coster, Dirk : Muziek 
in woorden. illus. pp. 112. J. P. 
Kruseman: The 1939- 0.90 fi. 
[De Muziek. dl. 11. 

Huschke, Konrad: Musiker, Maler 
und Dichter als Freunde und Gegner. 
pp. 352. pl. 16. Heling: Leipzig, 
19 12 M. 

ieger, Erhard: Musische Besinn- 
lichkeiten. Gesammelte Aufsatze. pp.120. 
Ed. Lintz: Diisseldorf, 1989, oe M. 

Schmieder, Wolfgang : ustkerhand- 
schriften in drei Jahrhunderten. “tin Bilder 
querschnitt durch die deutsche Musik- 
fa a pp. 81. 

1939. 1 

ae eimfried: Musiker und 
Musikanten als dichterisches Motiv. Eine 
Studie zur Auffassung und Gestaltung 
des Musikers in der erzahlenden Dich. 

vom Sturm und Drang bis zum 
ismus. pp. xv. 133. Triltsch: 
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hs re < we ssenechabiticte ; 
historisch - musikwi i Ab- 
handlungen. Bd. 6.] 

Mozart. Lauckner, Rolf: Line 
kleine Nachtmusik. Mozarts Erlebnis 
auf der Reise nach Prag. Mit 54 Abbil- 
dungen von Willy Widmann. [Fiction.] 
PP. We Bruckmann: Munich, 1939. 
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See also under Sonata. 

Music Teaching. Matthay, Tobias: 
An Introduction to P. Sor Music 
Teachers. [Three tures.} Oxford 
University Press. 1939. 3/6. 

Musical Profession. Anderson, 
W. aby — as a Career. With a fore- 
word tewart Macpherson. pp. 271. 
Oxford ~a f Press. 1939. 7/6. 

Mussorgsky. Pi 9 Friedrich : 


pr ge Wer Godunow. 
gee Noten ts 1939. 15 pf. 
Onégin. Onégin. Herausgege- 
ben von Frits rte. 326. pl. 15. 
Sander: Madgeburg, 1939. 7.80 M. 
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beitete und erginzte Ausgabe. illus. 
. 617. Hesse & Becker Verlag: 

rig, 1939- 4-80 M. 

grr oo lin. Almanach 1936-1939 
mit Ausblick auf die Spielzeit 1939/40. 
Mit 300 Abbild , —_ 
von Dr. Julius Kapp. pp. 138. pl. 8. 
Max Beck: Leipzig, 1939. 2.50 M. 
Stahl, Ernst id: Die klassische 
7 des Mannheimer Theaters. Tl. 1. 

europaische Mannheim. Die Wege 
zum deutschen National-Theater. illus. 
. 300. Hakenkreuzbanner-Verlag : 
Mannheim, 1940. 5.40 M. 

Operetta. Mnilk, Walter: Reclams 
Operettenfithrer. 2. Auflage. Mit einem 
fue von tig Dr. H. S&S. 
ieg. Pp. 199. 
1939. 1.05 M. [Reclams en Ue 


Bibliothek. os 73 -] 
Orel. atest Aufsdtze und 


Vortrdge. ous seinem 50. Geburtstage 
— und herausgegeben von 
reunden und Schiilern. pp. 174. 
Verlag fiir Wirtschaft und Kultur Payer : 


Organists ‘and Masters of the Choristers of 
St. George’ Z a. 1 in teu Castle. 
pp. 104. % /- 
Pfitzner. Velendiny | Erich: Hans 
Pfitzner. Werk und Gestalt cines 
Deutschen. Mit 2 erstmals verdéffent- 
lichten Beitra von Hans Pfitzner, 
zahlreichen Bi und einer Ahnen- 
folge von Walther Rauschenberger. 
pp. 271. Bosse: Regensburger, 1989- 
CY ag M. [Von deutscher Musik. 


Piano. Matthay, Tobias: Piano 
Fallacies of To-Day. 
Press. 1939. 3/6. 
Polyphony. Kat, A. J. M.: Studie 
lt Be de my 
om 136. 


piri: Mamermane, Batley, 
illus. pp. 30. Wernitz: Berlin, 1939. 


"5 IF ach, Hans: Giacomo Puccini und 


seine Manon Lescaut. pp. 22. Wernitz: 


Berlin, 1 I 
Hartleb. Hans ; Pesciis Puccini und 


seine “y=! faa pp. 23. Wernitz: 


Berlin, 1939- 15 pf. 
3 Pi seaky-Tronler, Elsa 
Marg ita von : a 1731- 
Stilerfassung 


tischem Verzeichnis, 180 Noten 
etc. illus. pp. 253. Atlantis- oo 
Berlin, 1939. 15 


Roumanian Music. Se under 
Folk Music. 


ame Rubino, Azzo: Per il 
morte di Antonio Smareglia. 
— storico-artistico. pp. 105. Opera 


SY SD Dignano d’ Istria, 
1939- 3.60 
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J. Brusse: Rotterdam, 1939. 4.90 fl. 
Song. Massa, Sebastiano di: La 
Canzone napoletana ¢ i suoi rapporti col canto 


= pp. 175. Ed. Rispoli anonima : 
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Strauss, Richard. Wagner, Fried- 
rich: Einfahrung zr an Der Rosen- 
erni 


kavalier. illus. pp. 32. itz: Berlin, 
1939. 15 pf. 

Tchaikovsky. Pals, Nikolai van 
der: Peter Tschaii . Mit 50 Noten- 


beispielen und 18 Abbildungen. pp. 196. 
Athenaion: Potsdam, 1940. 3 ° 
[Unsterbliche Tonkunst.] 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Essays in Musical Analysis. By Donald Francis Tovey. Vol. VI : Supple- 
mentary Essays, Glossary and Index. pp. 188. (Oxford University 
Press, 1939) 10s. 6d. 

With this volume, personal to the end of the index, Sir Donald 
Tovey’s essays are completed. The thirty-two supplementary deal, it is 
to be sup , with works performed at Sir Donald’s Edinburgh concerts 
too late for previous inclusion : they bring the total to 254. They range 
from the Bachs to living composers ; all are marked by the pre-eminent 
qualities of their predecessors, but two are of particular interest and value. 

One of these tells us, for the first time, what Sir Donald thinks of 
Mahler, whose G major Symphony is used as a peg on which to hang 
several pages of subtle generalized criticism. ‘‘ A vogue for Mahler has 
already been of great benefit to musical culture all over the world ”’, 
is his summing-up. The essay on ‘ Wagner in the Concert-Room’ 
develops at considerable length views already hinted in earlier volumes. 
Sir Donald has “‘ not the slightest objection to covering most of the ground 
of Wagner’s music-dramas in concert-performances of whole scenes with 
singers . . . for some listeners almost as much is gained as is lost by the 
absence of scenery and action”’. (The entire third act of ‘ Parsifal’ is 
analysed on pp. 119-131). But he lets himself go with vehement pun- 
gency, invigorating and quite unanswerable, about selections which 
never have both a beginning and an end and frequently have neither. 
He discusses what instrumental Wagner is artistically possible off the 
stage, and is eloquent about the composer’s own (far too seldom heard) 
concert-version of the ‘ Tristan’ prelude—structurally satisfying as well 
as beautiful ; it is good, also, to read the wholehearted praise of the 
* Kaisermarsch’, a noble piece of music that has sometimes been 
absurdly decried for political reasons. 

The twenty of *‘ Retrospect and Corrigenda ’ have a particular 
attractiveness of intimacy. 

a ee See race VERS SS © SOREN Ss Soe NN, 
over a twenty-one material alread 

vo se lynoons It would be a felaahe o> Weds them aang te form. 2 
Such is Sir Donald’s excuse for what he calls “‘ vast, obvious and casual 
lacunae”. A good many of these he discusses, in passing, with his 
unfailingly vivid insight ; and he also takes the opportunity to enlarge 
some of the earlier analyses—making use, for example, of the light thrown 
on Bruckner by the recent issue of his first-version scores. The lengthy 
criticism of the editorial article on Richard Strauss in the second edition of 
‘ Grove ’ is, however, of very slight relevance. 

There is a delightful and disarming frankness about Sir Donald’s 
confession that the mistakes pointed out by critics have been due to 
‘a complete lack of method and a shameless and indolent reliance 
upon a well-stocked memory”, and that, though these have been 
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corrected, he ‘‘ despairs of clearing up the innumerable errors in the 
musical examples ’’. Not indeed that any of these slips really mattered 
very much ; and everything that does matter is certainly solid with a 
permanent solidity, the expression of a body of consistent musical 
doctrine. Anyhow, a great man must be taken as he is. 

And, lastly, as a sort of motto, the story (p. 133), priceless in its universal 
significance, of the missionary addressing his fellow-workers of other 
denominations : “‘ We all serve the same Master, you in your ways and 


I in His”. E. W. 


Organists and Masters of the Choristers of St. George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle. 
By Edmund H. Fellowes, pp. 104. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, London, 1939) 6s. 

Among these forty-two biographies of decent workaday existences 
carried on in what to the outsider seems a peculiarly restful backwater 
of life there are many showing tenacity and some showing are 
During the Civil War the Chapel was closed down and William Child, 
the organist, appears to have retired to a neighbouring farmhouse. Then 
came the Restoration and back came Dr. Child, ready for the fray, 
—— much time now at Whitehall and so incurring the wrath of his 

hapter, who threatened to appoint a co-adjutor “ unless Mr. Child 
shall give assurance for better attendance in his office”. Pepys and 

Child were friends ; Dr. Fellowes, whose researches into the careers of 

his predecessors at St. George’s have gone deep, ransacks the Diaries 

and there is the recalcitrant Child playing Lord Sandwich’s new organ, 
what time the old toady was busy with Captain Cooke and his boys 

“* playing and singing over my Lord’s anthem ”. No wonder the Chapter 

became restive. One may be forgiven for extracting from a book designed 

primarily for the information of scholars this pleasing glimpse of the past, 
one among many such. It is part of this volume’s appeal to a public 
beyond that of specialists that it offers this kind of diversion. Dr. Child’s 
tenacity, despite Roundheads or Chapters, makes one feel the more 
friendly towards the race of organists and choirmasters. For co 

there is an example of later date, that of Walter Parratt, splendid 
teacher and Ariel-spirit of a man, faced at the end of his intensely active 
life with the re-building of the organ. Anyone who knew Parratt will 
realize how that instrument had become of him, so that the dis- 
mantling of it must have been like the severing of a still living limb. He 
was constrained to take services in the nave, using a “ very small and 
wholly inadequate organ ”’, and it was indeed “ a bitter trial to have to 
submit to such grievous limitations”. Perhaps these are small! matters, 
but the way Parratt faced them gives us now something of the stature of 

a remarkably fine servant of the Chapel and a great man. S.G 


Music for the Multitude. By Sidney Harrison. Introduction by Sir Robert 
Mayer. pp. 383. (Joseph, London, 1939) 8s. 6d 
This is the best book of its kind I have met, though whether it is 
really for the multitude I am not so sure. It is at any rate the very 
thing for intelligent people who are moved to inquiry about music 
without possessing anything beyond the most elementary knowledge of 
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it. It answers, too, the question : ‘ How does music fit into the history 
of the world in general?” Mr. Harrison’s answer is liberal. There are 

here that might have come straight out of a political or economic 
Listory. Siill, it is no use pretending that music is composed in a vacuum. 
Composers must live, and if their living depends on State support it is a 
matter of great importance what government is in power. The social 
aspect of music is also significant. Without demand the supply of new 
music is choked at its source, as we know well enough to-day. The 
mountains of music composed in the past appeared because they were 
wanted, generally because they were paid for. Craftsmanship feeds on 
necessity, and out of routine are born great masterpieces. Composers 
who did not fit into this system either, like Mozart, made a mess of life, 
de like Wagner, managed to persuade people that their work was 
n ; 

Popular histories of music are generally written by ple who 
attempt to be bright at the expense of accuracy or by ib ie who 
think they have done their duty by providing a catalogue of unrelated 
facts. Mr. Harrison knows his subject well, and he writes with an easy 
swing that leads the reader on buoyantly from one page to the next. 
There is evidence here of a very nimble mind—the kind of mind that 
guesses the implications of facts. No words are wasted, with the result 
that information is tightly packed into 380 pages; and sequence of 

ht is so scrupulously preserved that nothing seems irrelevant. The 
details form themselves into a general picture as the narrative proceeds, 
and there are no loose ends to be gathered up afterwards. This is not 
only a history of music, it is also an account of the technique of the art. 
Nowhere is Mr. Harrison more successful in explaining mysteries than 
in his account of ‘Composers at Work’. Here the untrained reader 
will learn, perhaps for the first time, precisely what happens when a 
iece of music is brought into being and shaped into something intelligible. 
¢ chapter clears away romantic nonsense and gives precise information 
exactly where it is wanted. 

Few of Mr. Harrison’s generalizations provoke disagreement. If one 
or two are mentioned here, it must be understood that they have been 
dug out with a bodkin. The main stream of the narrative is extra- 
tase reliable. The view that Monteverdi in ‘ Orfeo’ “ practically 
founded the science of orchestrating for effect” is a popular one, but is 
not strictly borne out by a study of the period. Nor is there any evidence 
that Purcell died of consumption. Mr. Harrison also implies that 
Alessandro Scarlatti invented the da capo aria—which is not so. It is 
associated with his name because he employed it so constantly. Haydn’s 
works are said to “‘ move with perfect deportment ”. Is this true? And 
would his contemporaries have agreed? In his chapter on ‘ Form’ 
Mr. Harrison underrates the importance of understanding the shapes of 
music. ‘“ For nine-tenths of music-lovers and students”, he says, “‘ it is 
of little practical use”. But how can anyone really enjoy a piece of 
music—apart from enjoying isolated episodes—without grasping its 
structure? In his own examination of form Mr. Harrison neglects 
the significance of form in melody—or confuses it with harmonic 
form. Melody had its cadences before the dominant-tonic progression 
was ever thought of, and melody can have form without the aid of 
harmony (which it need not imply) or even of rhythm. In spite of his 
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determination not to discuss the subject academically Mr. Harrison gives 
a very formal account of sonata form, which he regards as a large-scale 
example of ternary form. So it is, of course, if one takes no account of 
keys. But it is precisely the key-relationships that make sonata form 
what it is. Mr. Harrison is careful not to speak of the “ second subject ”’. 
He mentions instead ‘‘a group of second subjects”. It all depends, 
of course, what one means by “ subject”. Mr. Harrison says they “ are 
usually more melodious and flowing than the first subject’. But there 
are plenty of examples to the contrary—plenty, in fact, where the “ second 
subject ” or whatever we agree to call it has no independent character 
at all and is only memorable because it is not in the tonic. JAW 


Johann Strauss, Father and Son: a ney of Light Music. By H. E. Jacob. 
Translated by Marguerite Wo pp. 385. (Greystone Press, 
New York, 1940.) 

A book on Johann Strauss the younger—for it is he, after all, not his 
father, who holds the reader’s interest—which begins with the French 
Revolution and keeps us waiting for the birth of its hero longer than 
‘ Tristram Shandy’ cannot be reproached with not setting its scene 
thoroughly. Nor can the author be accused of having failed to make his 
tale instructive and entertaining. As a history of light music from the 
French minuet of the eighteenth century to Sousa’s marches Mr. Jacob’s 
work contains a good deal that is worth reading, and those who like a 
vivid brilliancy of picturesque writing above all things in biographical 
literature may delight in a style obviously derived from German authors (e.g. 
Ludwig and Specht) whose success with their own public has been mainly 
due to a kind of super-journalism. Unfortunately this over-writing 
for its own sake does not lend itself ideally to translation into one of the 
more disciplined languages, and though Mr. Jacob’s translator must be 
congratulated on having on the whole solved her considerable difficulties 
with skill and good effect, extravagances that may strike Germans as 
ingenious will make this book difficult for many English readers to accept. 
Yet Miss Wolff does not seem to have hesitated to take a high hand with 
the original where it appeared to her too lurid, a procedure that can only 
be applauded, whatever the author may have thought of it. He may 
have been much hurt on finding that the “ thunderstorms of colour ”’ 
(Farbengewitter) he attributed to Bellini and Cherubini did not get into 
the English version ; but he may be assured that it is all the better without 
such an invention, which has no bearing on the matter in hand. There 
are other omissions, such as those of the author’s proudest efforts in his 
description of the Radetzky March. But is it not almost a pity to miss 
such descriptions as those of the infantrymen in Adolf Menzel’s pictures, 
who are said to “ march onward like cement” and the return of the 
principal theme of the march, which, Mr. Jacob assures us in his German 
original (and original German) comes back “ perspiring and laughing, 
smelling of leather and laurels, hot with the dust of Lombardy . . .” ? 

There is a misunderstanding (p. 100) of Berlioz’s meaning of 
“rhythm”, which the author seems to take merely in the sense of 
“metre”? ; and one may surely regard it as an error of fact, not of 
opinion, if resemblances to Mozart, Wagner and Chopin are found in the 
* Kaiserwalzer ’. 
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The book is, indeed, all too uncritical. The reader who wants to 
be told, for instance, what the difference between the waltzes of the 
two Johann Strausses really was, technically speaking, receives no 
satisfaction, and if he hopes that a writer has at last appeared who will 
get down to the business of appraising Johann II as a composer in terms 
that convey valid critical views to musicians, he will be disappointed on 
finding that he is once more put off with vague expressions of the con- 
ventional affection for the Viennese waltz which is touching to those 
who already share that affection, but means nothing to the unconverted. 
And if Mr. Jacob can regard the sentimental decadence of the 
species in Franz Lehar, Oscar Straus, Leo Fall and the rest as a true 
heritage of the greater Johann Strauss, one must begin to doubt whether 
his appreciation of the latter is really based on musicianly insight. The 
dragging of Mozart into the discussion of ‘ Die Fledermaus’ is particu- 
larly unfortunate, and it makes one wonder to what level Mr. Jacob 
would raise ‘ Der Zigeunerbaron ’, which he very justifiably prefers to 
the more popular operetta. 

So much for the book as a feat of writing and as a musical study. 
It must be said, however, that it is a capital piece of work as a biography, 
especially in an English version that has pruned it of some of its worst 
indulgences in hyperbolical exuberance. Mr. Jacob has far greater 
= as a story-teller than as a literary craftsman or a music critic. 

¢ personages in his book live and are drawn in the round, even down to 
the supernumeraries, and the backgrounds into which they are set are 

iod-settings full of atmosphere and suggestion. He has a shrewd 

insight into character and human motives, and he relates events without 

betraying leanings towards or away from the people he deals with, 

however likable or displeasing they may be. It would be difficult to 
find a book that deals with its subject nearly so well in these respects. 
E: B. 


The New Green Mountain Songster: Traditional Folksongs of Vermont. 
Collected, Transcribed and Edited by Helen Hartness Flanders, 
Elizabeth Flanders Ballard, George Brown and Phillips Barry. 
pp. 278. (Yale University Press ; Oxford University Press, 1939) 
208. 

Interest in American folksong is unabated, and a steady stream of books 
containing ballads, songs, Pe ae ”? games, spirituals both black 
and white, et hoc genus omne, all collected in the field by followers of Cecil 
Sharp’s pioneer work in the Kentucky Mountains, continues to pour 
from the University Presses of the United States. The present collection 
is on rather different lines and contains a greater variety of material. As 
folk music, let it be said at once, the tunes here presented are an indifferent 
lot: not all of them are folk tunes in the strict English sense (i.e. bearing 
a communal imprint gained in the process of oral transmission), many 
of them are suspect for accuracy of transcription, though most of them 
were taken down by dictaphone, and there is hardly a beautiful air 
among them. But in other ways the collection is as interesting as any 
that has hitherto come out of America. 

It is really a book of popular (not folk) songs compiled in imitation 
of a publication of a century ago. It contains, like other collections, a 
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number of the Child ballads, a few of the modern American ballads that 
have sprung from crimes of passion, railway accidents and other such 
raw material, and a good many ballads and tunes of Irish origin. Most 
of the tunes and texts have been taken down recently from the lips of 
singers, though many of the ballads are derived from broadsides, and 
some come from manuscripts in the possession of residents in the district 
of Vermont. In principle it is an anthology rather than a scientific 
collection, yet the annotations are unusually full and well-informed 
—with some reservations about the musical side of the work. It must be 
accounted to the editors for righteousness that they recognize that text 
and tune are inseparable, and in accordance with this principle they have 
been lavish with tunes which English collectors would y think worth 
printing. Some well-known English folksongs (such as ‘The Bonny 
Blue Bell’) are not recognized, and an Irish origin is too freely assigned 
to so true-blue English a tune as ‘ Brighton Camp’. But on the literary 
side the book contains examples of every kind of ballad, from the tragic 
ballad of English origin and the Irish street broadside to imitations such 
as were written by Whittier and doggerel from the local rhymester. It 
is in fact a splendid book to browse in: the notes constantly throw up 
some piece of strange lore, whether of a historical, sociological or psycho- 
logical nature. But the editors are not really clear in their own minds 
between what is popular and what is folk, or when the former may become 
the latter. All is fair ¢ that comes to their net and there is something 
to be said in favour of spreading it out for European as well as American 
inspection—it is at any rate one way, and perhaps the safest, of editing 
traditional material. F.H 


Songs of American Sailormen (with Music). By Joanna C. Colcord. Intro- 
duction by Lincoln Colcord. Drawings by Gordon Grant. pp. 212. 
(Putnam, London, 1940) 18s. 

This well-produced book, which is an enlarged and revised edition 
of the same author’s ‘ Roll and Go’, published in 1924 and now out of 
print, is a popular compilation of shanties and sea songs current aboard 
American (and British) ships in the last days of sail, a product of that 
tidal wave of romantic interest in the sailing-ship era which has swept 
over the United States and this country in the past fifteen years. It is a 
movement that has produced its fair share of art and bogus literature, 
but fortunately it has come soon enough for the products to be tested 
against living memory. Miss Colcord’s work will stand the test. She 
has as background childhood memories of years spent aboard a sailing-ship 
commanded by her father and a youth lived in the atmosphere of wie dg 
To that she has added a discriminating study of existing literature on 
the subject and a characteristically seamanlike readiness to pick up a 
good thing wherever it may be found. There is an ble absence 
of pedantry about the collection which should not be allowed to obscure 
the real scholarship and integrity of these pages. The book takes the 
readable form of a running narrative and commentary, with the words 
and music of the songs and shanties falling into place naturally. No 
attempt is made to harmonize the shanties or to give them a new lease 
of life on the concert platform. As the author writes in an admirable 
introductory chapter on ‘ The Singing Sailor ’, crews carried the air of 
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a shanty together and there was seldom any attempt at part-singing or 
harmonization, except occasionally by Negro crews—to which one might 
add Welsh crews. 

That is why lovers of shanties so heartily dislike modern adaptations of shanty 
os haggard scmse ne iment or for harmonized choral singing by glee 
clubs. Such uses do not fai y reproduce the songs as they were sung on shipboard. 
That is well said and fully justifies the slight musical treatment given 

to shanties in this compilation, but it does not exhaust the interesting 
topic of the musical setting of shanties. If these songs of sea labour are 
to live at all, now the original reason for their existence has passed away, 
they must be translated into another idiom and win acceptance on their 
musical merits. That was the task the late Sir Richard Terry set himself. 
It was a far more exacting undertaking than a mere recording of words 
and music, for it involv rolonged search and selection by a critical 
musical intelligence and a final distillation of the essential spirit of each 
song. As Miss Colcord truly remarks, ‘‘ No two shantymen ever sang 
the same shanty exactly alike, in either words or music ”’. She has fitted 

er the often nonsensical verses to conform to some sort of pattern 
and of the music she modestly claims only that “ the airs stand here as 
they were sung on board an American ship in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, according to my best recollection”. There are 
plenty of English folk, from the Poet Laureate downwards, who can 
match Miss Colcord’s recollections and who will add that her selection 
of songs is equally typical of those sung in English ships of the period. 
Indeed, the one aspect of this book that provokes criticism is a tendency 
to appropriate for American sailormen a corpus of maritime song that 
was the common preperty of sailing-ship men of all nationalities— 
though, curiously, it was left to the seamen of the two English-speaking 
peoples to originate shanties. In considering this question of origins, it 
is necessary to distinguish between the origin of the practice of shantying 
aboard ship and the probable origins of the particular shanties that have 
survived from the last days of sail. Miss Colcord herself is reasonable : 

Undoubtedly the very earliest shanties were of British origin, but equally without 
doubt the development of shanty singing as such, the art itself as it has resounded 


up and down the Seven Seas for wellnigh a century, has derived much of its 
inspiration from the American merchant marine. 


Having pronounced that eminently judicial verdict, how could the 
author have allowed the writer of an introduction to assert that the 
American merchant marine “ legitimately can claim shanty singing for 
its own”? It is perhaps unjust to hold an author responsible for a 

ublisher’s “‘ blurb”, and so we can sympathize with Miss Colcord over 
er (American) publisher’s bland contradictions of her text, which do 
less than justice to the author’s good sense and scholarship. 

One of the earliest shanties in the book is ‘ Haul on the Bowline ’. 
It is one of the few authentic survivals from earlier days, for the bowline 
ceased to be of the main tackle of a sailing vessel somewhere about 
Elizabethan times. Though original material about seafaring in all ages, 

t the most recent, is deplorably scanty, we can rest assured that 
sailors have lightened labour with song since the earliest times of 
rhythmical effort, be it with paddle or oar or hauling on a rope. 

It seems to follow, too, that these songs, so closely related to function, 
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will have changed entirely from time to time. Even within living memory 
there have been such changes as the disappearance of the old “ up-and- 
down ” type of windlass and, with the coming of iron ships, the cessation 
of pumping as a regular routine occupation. Both of these had their 
special shanties, and sailormen did not carry the old songs over to new 
occupations. Windlass and pumping shanties simply dropped out of use 
and were forgotten. So one must visualize the body of shanties preserved 
in this and other works as the product of only one era, and that the last, 
in the history of sail. It is bound up with the particular vessels and trades 
that flourished from the end of the Napoleonic Wars until the decline 
of sail. Miss Colcord makes the interesting point that nearly all the 
shanties in her collection had their — before 1850. 

The sailing-ship continued to develop after 1850, and was, indeed, 
still in process of evolution right up to the death-blow of the war of 
1914-18. New trades, such as the Australian wool trade and the Chilean 
nitrate trade, rose and flourished in the sixty years after 1850. But no 
addition seems to have been made to the songs of labour aboard ship, 
though words of old shanties were altered to suit new trades. Something 
had gone out of seafaring about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
never to return. Was this drying-up of the creative impulse an unconscious 
recognition of the doom foreshadowed by the development of steam ? 
Unconscious it certainly was, for no sailor ever imagined that sail would 
be banished from the oceans as completely as it has been by the economics 
of maritime transport. However that may be, the sea shanties known 
to-day date in the main from about 1815 to 1850, with a few curious 
survivals like ‘ Haul on the Bowline ’, ‘ A-Roving ’ and ‘ Whisky Johnny ’, 
(which is said by some students to derive from Tudor times) as a reminder 
of vanished ships and trades. This period of the first half of the nineteenth 
century coincides with the brief and glorious summer of American 
maritime enterprise. The young nation so recently freed from colonial 
dependence consisted in those days of a belt of maritime States on the 
Atlantic seaboard relying on sea communication for coherence. Soon 
there came California and the gold rush, again a product of sea com- 
munications, for the link between the Eastern States and the Far West 
was by sailing-ship round the Horn. Decline set in with the Civil War, 
the development of transcontinental railroads and concentrations on 
internal wealth. The United States became a continental power, instead 
of an agglomeration of maritime settlements, and American shipping 
gradually declined in the national economy and in relation to the world 
at large. But in that short period American shipbuilders produced the 
fastest ocean-going sailing-ships ever known. They introduced the clipper 
ship to the Seven Seas and forced more conservative nations to accept 
a new conception of speed and regularity in ocean travel. It was an 
age of high endeavour and of creative enterprise. It was an age, too, 
of self-assertive boastfulness that cast discredit on most of the American 
claims to phenomenal passages and days’ runs by their ships. The 
** records” have been winnowed by criticism and subjected to the cold 
test of authentication, until nowadays one may be reasonably confident 
that a responsible American author like Miss Colcord could give chapter 
and verse for all statements of fact. That American seamen should have 
contributed largely to the body of sea shanties current during the period 
of American maritime splendour is to be expected ; but that contributions 
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consisted often of putting new words to old tunes, and it is by no means 
simple to disentangle origins. The shantymen in American ships more 
often than not were Irishmen, and English and Scottish seamen also 
served indifferently in British or American vessels. A rough analysis of 
the fifty-seven shanties in this collection shows that about half would 
seem to be American in origin. Out of forty sea songs—that is, songs 
sung aboard ship for pleasure and not in connection with work—not 
more than fourteen could be called American. They are nearly all 
variants of English, Irish and Scottish ballads that were the common 
heri of English-speaking people on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
well, therefore, to avoid dogmatism about origins. Seafarers in all ages 
are the true itans. They have more in common among them- 
selves than the sailor of any particular nationality has with his fellow- 
countrymen ashore. The songs and customs of the sea are too widely 
diffused to be ascribed with certainty to any nationality. All we can say 
on this particular topic of sea-shanties is that the body of song that has 
come down to us from the last days of sail came to maturity in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, when English and American sailing-ships 
virtually monopolized the carrying trade of the world. The two nations 
so recently separated drew on the same traditional sources for their 
folk-art. The only distinctively new element was that provided by the 
American Negroes, who contributed to sea-shanties mainly through the 
cotton trade in the Gulf ports, where white sailormen picked up melodies 
from the coloured stevedores. H. W. 


Antonio Vivaldi : note ¢ documenti sulla vita e sulle opere. By Alfredo Casella, 
Virgilio Mortari, S. A. Luciani and others. pp. 75. (Accademia 
Musicale Chigiana, Siena, 1939.) 

This pamphlet was issued primarily in connection with the Vivaldi 
week Haast: for last September at Siena as one of the settimane musicali 
held annually by the Accademia Musicale Chigiana, the excellent school 
of music founded seven years ago by Count Guido Chigi Saracini. It 
is much more than an inflated programme-book, however, for it contains 
a good deal of valuable “ Vivaldiana”. The catalogue of Vivaldi’s 
works in the Biblioteca Nazionale di Torino and some other libraries 
(Paris, Cambridge, Washington, Dresden, &c.), including a complete 
thematic list of the 309 MS. concertos at Turin, compiled by Olga Rudge, 
ag args valuable. Although one may by no means without justice 

Vivaldi, as Alfredo Casella does, “‘ the Bach of the Italians ”’, extra- 
ordinarily little of his wo.k was published either in his lifetime or even 
since his death (1741), and the proper cataloguing of his output is the 
obvious first step towards the complete or at any rate fully representative 
edition which musicians in and out of Italy have long desired. In 
addition to the vast number of instrumental works, the catalogue contains 

a fully annotated list of 48 operas and oratorios (Vivaldi’s setting of 

Metastasio’s often-com * Olimpiade ’ was in the Siena programme) 

and an enumeration of 73 miscellaneous voca] works, including church 

music, cantatas and separate arias. On these vocal works Casella 
contributes a learned essay, which follows his account of the choice of 
and the editorial methods applied to the works for the Vivaldi week. 

Virgilio Mortari writes interestingly about ‘ L’Olimpiade ’ and the operas 
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in general, and S. A. Luciani deals with the concertos, with particular 
reference to Bach’s transcriptions of works by the Italian master. A 
chapter of biography and some documents (Goldoni’s account of his 
meeting with Vivaldi and a letter and dedication from the latter’s pen), 
together with two portraits and some facsimile reproductions, complete 
this valuable brochure. E.B 


Storia della musica e le manifestazioni poetico-letterarie in Italia. By Gaetano 
Maffei. Second Edition. pp. 68. (Pironti, Naples, 1939.) 

This booklet is useful as a supplement to musical works of reference 
because it gives rather more detailed definitions of various forms of 
Italian vocal music which are indissolubly linked up with various forms 
of poetry. The musician who is in doubt as to the exact nature of, and 
the difference between, such species as the lauda, the ballata, the frottola, 
the villanella, the strambotto, the canzone, and so on, will find much useful 
information. The glossary appended to the text, however, is less reliable. 
The definition of basso as being nothing more than “ the lowest note of 
a chord ”’ is distinctly insufficient, and so is that of motetio as “‘ a species 
of music in a severe style and religious in content”. The interpretation 
of omofonia as “‘ music of one sound, without harmonic effects ”’ is, of 
course, fantastically wrong and that of polifonia as the opposite of this 
correspondingly misleading. E.B 


De Klaviersonate met Vioolbegeleiding in het Parijsche Muziekleven ten Tijde 
van Mozart. By Eduard Reeser. With go Musical Examples and an 
Appendix of 12 Sonatas. pp. 178. 102. (Brusse, Rotterdam, 1939.) 

In some editions of Mozart’s pianoforte sonatas and in most of his 
violin sonatas appears a little work in B flat major (K.570) composed in 
1789. The two versions are perplexing to many musicians, and pub- 
lishers themselves seem to be often unable to decide to which category it 
properly belongs. The fact is that Mozart wrote it for the piano alone 
and that the enterprising publisher-composer André at Offenbach issued 
it with an accompanying violin part probably written by himself. 
Whatever Mozart might have said to this particular violin accompani- 
ment, we may be sure that he could not have objected to the principle 
to which we owe it, for his own early sonatas for violin and pianoforte 
show quite clearly that it was the fashion in his younger days to write 
keyboard sonatas with subordinate violin parts, and even his mature 
sonatas contain many passages where the string instrument merely fills up 
the piano part with matter the omission of which would not make the 
music sound incomplete, though it might rob it of half its quality or 
most of its charm. 

That this fashion was by no means exclusively cultivated by Mozart, 
much less invented by him, is a fact not always too clearly realized by 
musicians. Dr. Reeser, in his handsome and learned dissertation, tells 
them all the relevant facts and shows that the fashion was mainly a 
Parisian one, though its chief practitioners were German musicians 
resident in the French capital. The book is lavishly produced, and its 
numerous quotations in music-type as well as the admirable musical 
appendix yield a vast amount of valuable material for study even to those 
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who do not read Dutch. (It may be said, however, that anyone who 
reads German fluently will find Dr. Reeser quite reasonably intelligible 
in his own language, as I soon discovered on making the attempt; and 
there is a useful résumé with French and German translations.) 

According to Dr. Reeser the vogue of the violin-accompanied 
pianoforte sonata lasted about forty years from c. 1750, and it began to be 
consciously evolved from c¢.1760 onwards, when German music, 
previously ignored in France, began to be represented by a school of 
settlers which included the younger Stamitzes, Schobert, Eckardt, 
Honauer, Raupach, Hiillmandel, Roeser, Rigel and Edelmann. Carl 
and Anton Stamitz do not come under Dr. Reeser’s survey ; the other 
composers mentioned here are dealt with in detail, the author’s exhaustive 
study of their output in sonatas being supplemented by biographical 
matter that will usefully amplify the current books of reference. A number 
of French composers are similarly treated, for they too contributed to the 
cultivation of this species of sonata, and although their share in it shows a 
less condescending attitude towards the violin as a mere accompanying 
instrument and less understanding of the pianoforte as vehicle for 
innovation, they are important as having both anticipated the German 
composers before they reached Paris and profited by their influence after 
their labours there had ceased. 

The twelve Sonatas in the appendix range chronologically from 
a work by Jean-Joseph Mondonville published in 1734 to one by Nikolaus 
Joseph Hiillmandel which appeared in 1782. The other works repre- 
sented are by Louis-Gabriel Guillemin (1745), Charles-Frangois Clément 
(1755), Johann Schobert (1760), Leontzi Honauer (1764), Armand- 
Louis Couperin (1765), Schobert (1767), Jean-Jacques Beauvarlet- 
Charpentier (1773), Hillmandel (1776), Johann Friedrich Edelmann 
(1779) and Marie Alexandre Guénin (1781). The progress to be noted 
in the succession of these works, a progress that includes, of course, the 
transition from the harpsichord to the pianoforte style, is of the greatest 
interest. The earliest French sonatas still show traces of a special manner 
of writing for two keyboards, and although Arthur Pougin is not quite 
accurate when he says that in Mondonville the violin is ‘ absolument 
prédominante ”’, it is certainly essential. Guillemin, on the other hand, 
apologizes for following fashion by including a violin at all, the instrument 
being, he says, too aggressive to go well with the clavecin—which is 
amusing if one bears in mind what modern violinists as a rule think of the 
pianists whose services they require. On the whole the French sonatas 
republished by Dr. Reeser are more satisfying for the violinist to play, but 
the German examples, though they almost cruelly subordinate his part, 
are extremely interesting for their dramatic treatment of sonata form in 
its early stages, their dynamic audacity and the virtuosity of their 
keyboard-writing. E. B. 


Viaamsch Jaarboek voor Muziekgeschiedenis. Year 1. pp. 135. (Vereen- 
iging voor Muziekgeschiedenis, Antwerp, 1939.) 
F. van der Mueren : ‘ Beschrijvende entleding en hoerplastick ’. 
G. Schmidt-Goerg : ‘Die Acta Capitularia der Notre-Dame- 
Kirche zu Kortrijk als Musikgeschichtliche Quelle’. Walter 
Weyler : ‘ Documenten betreffende de Muziekkapel aan het Hof 
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van Ferrara’. August Corbet : ‘ Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis der 
Muziekopleiding in de XIX eeuw’. 

This first number opens with an editorial which steers a course between 
the separatism of the Viaamsche Beweeging and the wider aims suggested 
by the designation: History of Music. The publication is issued in 
connection with the ‘ Monumenta Musicae Belgicae ’ and the Koninklijk 
Vlaamsch Muziekconservatorium at Antwerp. There are two fully 
documented musicological articles. That by Dr. G. Schmidt-Goerg (in 
German) deals with the records of the church of Notre-Dame at Kortrijk. 
The records are of the appointments, salaries, &c., of the choristers and 
contain information primarily of local interest. The article by Dr. Walter 
Weyler deals with similar material from a like source, but has a wider 
application by reason of the fact that Ferrara, bound through its musicians 
to the Netherlands, was a centre of livelier cultural and worldly activity. 
Dr. August Corbet’s article is admirable, giving in a relatively short 
space a review of the development of music-tezching both in conservatoria 
and in schools, and paying special attention to the foundation and 
historical significance of the Paris Conservatoire. s.G 
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Arne, Thomas Augustine, The Judgment of Paris, Overture. Arranged 
and Edited by Adam Carse. Full Score (Augener, Londor) as. 

A beautifully proportioned, sinewy work, almost Purcellian in its 
dignity and virile part-writing. Mr. Carse has edited the score with a 
care that is at once scholarly and practical, for the work, although written 
for oboes, bassoon and strings, is effective on strings alone, and flutes and 
clarinets can be used as substitutes for the oboes. This, together with its 
technical accessibility, makes the work one to be widely enjoyed. There 
are four movements: an opening Largo followed by a spirited fugal 
movement, a minuet and a gigue. E.R. 


Bloch, Ernest, Macbeth. Opera. French words by Edmond Fleg. Italian 
Version by Mary Tibaldi Chiesa. Vocal Score. (Edition Musicale 
Polyphon, Paris ; Boosey & Hawkes, London) 20s. 

An article on this work, by Alex. Cohen, appeared in ‘ Music & 
Letters’ for April 1938. Bloch’s Shakespearean opera dates back to 
1910, but has long been out of print, and a new edition is very welcome. 
The choice of an Talian translation of Edmond Fleg’s libretto is no doubt 
due to the fact that so far the only revival of the work is that which took 
place at Naples; but it is a pity that it should not have been found 

ible to incorporate in the new score Mr. Cohen’s English version, 
which includes as much of Shakespeare’s own words as the vocal phrases 
would accommodate without distortion. 

Bloch’s ‘ Macbeth ’ is a thoughtful, original and, in spite of its early 
date, astonishingly mature work that will always nal high among 
settings of Shakespearean subjects. There is nothing in it that will go 
out of fashion, since even in 1910 it was modern only in so far as it 
revealed a new creative individuality. It does not solve technical problems 
set up for their own sake, but simply gets on honestly with the task of 
rising to its tremendous subject with an artistic and intellectual adequacy 
attained with confidence and success. This ‘ Macbeth ’ lacks, it is true, 
the great, overmastering music-making for sheer music’s sake which 
makes Verdi's setting, for all its glaring flaws, take fire so wonderfully in 
its many great moments ; on the other hand it is remarkable for not being 
an opera of moments, but a work from first to last consistent both with 
Shakespeare and with itself. E. B. 


Burkhard, Willy, Toccata for String Orchestra, Op. 55. Full Score 
Universal Edition ; Boosey & Som London) 6s. 
is is a strangely compelling work. It uses Hindemithian means, 
but so intensely and with such concentrated purpose that the dry con- 
trapuntal procedures become alive with warmth and expressiveness. It 
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is also to the advantage of the work that its originality makes no extrava- 
gant demands upon the performers. Nothing, for example, could be 
simpler than the dominant-seventh chord that marks the opening of the 
second movement, ‘ Aria,’ but it is decidedly fresh on the ear by reason 
of its skilful and subtle distribution of colour. Such comparative simplicity 
is a feature of the whole work. The score of the ‘ Teccata’ is headed 
“Opus 55”: does it not suggest palpable neglect of a fine composer when 
it is recalled that, to the best of my knowledge, only one of these fifty-five 
works, namely, ‘ Das Gesicht Jesajas ’, has been heard here ? Let us hope 
that this ‘ Toccata’ will induce interest in other works by the Swiss 


composer. E.R. 


Gibbs, C. Armstrong, Odysseus. Symphony in 4 Movements for Soprano 
and Baritone, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra. Op. go. Words by 
Mordaunt Currie. Vocal Score (Winthrop Rogers: Boosey & 
Hawkes, London) 4s. 6d. 

Able, fluent, sensitive—these are the terms that come to mind while 
reading this score. Its technical ability is unmistakable, and knowing 
Armstrong Gibbs for what he is one may take it for granted that the 
full orchestral score will not belie that statement. The fluency of the 
writing is unbroken by any kind of hesitation : the composer is, in fact, 
never at a loss for the next move. That the setting is sensitive will be 
no surprise for anyone who has followed the composer’s progress from the 
early days when he left the R.C.M. nursery and began to set with charm 
and skill the delicate verses of Walter de la Mare. It is the sensitiveness 
of a cultured, observant Englishman; a skin-deep appreciation of 
outward characteristics and a well-bred apprehension of what lies deeper. 
This is among his more ambitious works, demanding large forces and 
expert performers, S. G. 


Harty, Hamilton, A John Field Suite. Transcription for Small Orchestra. 
Full Score (Universal Edition; Boosey & Hawkes, London) 
178. 6d. 

This transcription of some lesser-known—except for the ‘ Nocturne’ 
—pieces by the Irish composer, John Field, is a model of how such things 
should be done. The cunningly contrived orchestral details increase 
tenfold the piquancy and expressiveness of the original music. Altogether 
a work of exceptional charm, and conductors should be quick to see its 
usefulness in any type of programme, classical or light. E.R. 


Hutchings, Arthur, Puer Natus. Variations and Fugue for String Orches- 
tra. Full Score (Novello, London) 4s. 

The theme of these variations is the Christmas Hymn by Lossius (1553). 
It has suggested to the composer some delightful things, and all of them 
are presented with the utmost clarity and resource, a resource that is 
all the more apparent because of its orthodox framework. The fine 
distinction of the work should receive recognition through many per- 
formances. E.R. 
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Jacob, Gordon, Passacaglia on a Well-known Theme, for Orchestra. Full 
Score (Joseph Williams, London) 7s. 6d. 
Variations on an Original Theme, for Orchestra. Full Score (Joseph 
Williams, London) 10s. 

Craftsmanship of a high order has gone to the making of these two 
works. Nothing is obscure, either in the score or the texture of the music : 
consequently, conductors whose time for the preparation of new works is 
limited to two rehearsals—and that unfortunately is usually the case— 
can be assured that the music will not unduly suffer because of it. Such 
ease and clarity induces perhaps a lack of fine intensity, but this lack is 
not so serious when the ear, as in these two works, is continually delighted 
by adroit sounds and the mind by the recognition of ripe musicianship. 


E.R. 


Kodaly, Zoltan, Hymn to King Stephen, for Mixed Choir (S.A.T.B.) 
English words by Nancy Bush. (Boosey & Hawkes, London) 5d. 

This work depends for its effect on a cultivated and imaginative use of 
modern diatonic methods rather than on originality of thought. The 
limiting cause may perhaps be attributed to the simple but starkly 
suggestive folk melody (I assume it to be that) which forms the basis of 
each verse of the setting. In any case, the singers will mentally bless the 
composer for keeping to the paths of diatonism, for it makes the work 


easy to perform. E.R. 


Landini, Francesco, The Works of. Edited by Leonard Ellinwood. 
(‘Studies and Documents’, No. 3). pp. 316. (The Medieval 
Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1939) $3.00. 

The title is not, indeed, ‘ Tutte le opera di Francesco Landini’, nor 
are the place of issue and the publisher “‘ Roma, Libreria dello Stato ”’. 
Nothing of the kind. A young American scholar of the Michigan State 
College at East Lansing has procured for himself photostatic copies of 
Landini’s complete works from the five principal sources: Florence, 
Laurenziana Pal. 87; Florence, Bibl. naz. Panciatichi 26; London, 
Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 29, 987 ; Paris, Bibl. Nat., Fonds fr. nouv. acq. 
677i ; and Paris, Bibl. Nat., Fonds ital. 568. From these, together with 
two subsidiary sources, this exemplary edition has been compiled. It is 
a new confirmation of scientific freedom, of the scholar’s right to seek 
the object of his researches beyond national frontiers and undeterred by 
nationalistic blinkers. Musical Italy—and for that matter musicologists 
in the world at large—will simply have to accept this gift with due 
gratitude. 

We have here a complete edition of 154 numbers: the twelve 
madrigals in two and three parts that have been preserved, a caccia—-or 
rather a pesca in this case, since not a hunt but a fishing-party is depicted 
—and 141 ballate in two and three parts, including five fragments and 
one number composed to French words. What had hitherto been 
published of these pieces, from the time Fétis began with a fragment in 
1827, amounted to about a couple of dozen only—two more, all the same, 
than Mr. Ellinwood has catalogued, i.e. No. 17 (‘Altri n’ara’) and No. 75 
(‘Non creder, donna’) in his own list, which are to be found in Li 
Gotti-Pirrotta’s ‘ Il Sacchetti’, (1935). 
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It is not a reviewer’s task to fulfil the hope expressed by Mr. Ellinwood 
in his preface : 

. . . that the composer may cease to be the mythological figure he has appeared 

in the past. By making Francesco’s works available to the student in a collated 

transcription of the manuscript sources, it is my further hope to replace previous 
speculations regarding many aspects of fourteenth-century music with the music 
itself, without distortion, in an edition from which deductions may be drawn with 

a greater degree of accuracy than has hitherto been achieved. 

It can only be said that this edition is musically and textually perfectly 
reliable. (The revision of the words is the work of W. A. McLaughlin, 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages at the University of Michigan.) 
Mr. Ellinwood had already pointed the way towards an historical 
appreciation of Landini in two earlier essays, and he does so again in the 
short but weighty introduction to this volume. He lays stress on the 
secularity and the freedom that characterize Florentine music of the 
trecento and on its descent from the conductus in the matter of forms. True, 
he seems to me to make too much of its independence of French polyphonic 
music, while on the other hand he goes perhaps too far in pointing to its 
immediate connection with the art of the Troubadours. (“‘ This Italian 
trecento music may be regarded as derived just as directly from the 
Troubadours as the vernacular poetry for which the music provides a 
setting ”’.) There must have been an Italian art of one-part song as a 
secular counterpart to the lauda of about 1300, and indeed not only as its 
counterpart but as its model. Its symbol is the name of Pietro Casella. 
Apart from that Mr. Ellinwood’s introduction gives us everything we 
can desire : Landini’s biography, a description of sources, an examination 
of the questions of notation and musical forms, a valuable contribution 
to the history of rhythm and tonality, a discussion of the part played by 
instruments and another of the editor’s system of transcription. 

Just two more remarks. The “ someone” who in 1375 was “ peti- 
tioning the Bishop of Florence in Francesco’s behalf”’ (p. xiv.) was the 
Chancellor of the Florentine Republic, Coluccio Salutati (cf. Wesselowsky, 
‘ Paradiso’, I, p. 323) ; and there is a new and valuable reference to 
the history of the Squarcialupi Codex: R. Taucci’s ‘ Fra Andrea dei 
Servi’ (‘ Rivista di studi storici sull’ ordine dei Servi di Maria’, A. II, 
1935). Taucci makes it appear very probable that in Fra Andrea, a 
fellow-musician of Landini’s and, as organ-builder, his friend and 
collaborator, we have the writer of the Squarcialupi Codex. 

A. E. 


Lutyens, Elisabeth, The Check Book. 12 Children’s Pieces for Piano. 
(Augener, London) 2s. 6d. 

The twelve short pieces contained in this volume introduce the child 
to a world where tunes and harmonies are in the habit of assuming 
curious and unexpected shapes, and where fancy gambols in oddly 
mixed attire. This makes a welcome change from the expected, but I 
wish that the composer had infused just a little more attraction into the 
oddities. The melodic material may not prove compelling enough to 
guide the child over the strange landscape. I recommend the volume, 
therefore, rather more for its intentions than for its positive achievements. 


E. R. 
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Rubbra, Edmund, Five Madrigals (Set 1) for Unaccompanied Chorus. 
Op. 51. Words by Thomas Campion. (Augener, London) 6d. 
each. 

A modern composer who sets out to write madrigals to English words 
must, of course, be well versed in sixteenth-century counterpoint ; but 
more than that is expected of him if he is not to turn out mere period 
imitations. He must be that rare phenomenon, a twentieth-century 
musician who expresses himself with natural ease through the medium 
of polyphony. Edmund Rubbra is such a musician. These madrigals 
are modern and personal, yet carry on throughout in a spontaneous flow 
of parts which shows that polyphonic thinking is the composer’s gift, not 
a manner assumed for a certain purpose. 

The Elizabethan influence is, of course, evident, and very properly 
so in settings of Campion, who wrote these poems for songs to the lute, 
not madrigals, though one of them, ‘ When to her lute Corinna sings ’, 
was so set by Robert Jones (1607). Mr. Rubbra follows Jones so far as 
to divide the poem into two distinct halves and to introduce a new subject 
for polyphonic treatment where a new poetic idea arises ; but while his 
texture can be as elaborate and at the same time as lucid as that of any 
Tudor madrigalist, his music has a new harmonic audacity and more 
spaciousness of phrasing, gained by avoidance of the old composers’ 
much more frequent cadential points of repose. 

This first number, and No. 3, ‘ Beauty is but a painted hell ’, which 
intensifies the false relations of the Elizabethans into actual semi-tonal 
clashes, certainly have a Tudor feeling—if one thinks of Tudor music as 
an influence that did not abruptly cease with the dynasty’s extinction in 
1603. But Nos. 2 and 4, the familiar ‘I care not for these ladies’ and 
the slightly salacious ‘ It fell on a summer’s day’, frivolities gracefully 
carried off with a light hand, may be described, equally approximately, 
as more in the Stuart manner of songs in four parts, though the latter 
also makes an ingenious new use of the cantus firmus principle by giving 
the altos separate verses to sing in longer notes. 

No. 5, ‘ Though you are young’, is the most modern piece, in spite 
of the composer’s use of the old “ perfect time” signature, the most 
recondite in harmony and the most highly-wrought in polyphony. But 
the whole set is ripe and beautiful in its effect, as well as a remarkable 
proof that modern harmonic resources are still compatible with poly- 
phony without forcing it either into flagrant violations or into submission 
to rules only too likely to produce aridly academic writing. E. B. 


Scarlatti, Domenico, Four Sonatas for Harpsichord. Transcribed from 
the Manuscripts, with a Brief Introduction, by Richard Newton. 
(Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 

Full details of the sources of these four previously unpublished 
Scarlatti Sonatas were given in an article by their editor in ‘ Music & 
Letters ’ for April 1939 and the gist of them is given again in the preface 
to the present first edition. It transpires from these editorial comments that 
“transcribed from the manuscripts” does not mean that these four 
movements have been recovered from original Scarlatti autographs, but 
that they were taken from contemporary copies now in the British Museum 
and formerly in the possession of English collectors, John Worgan and 
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Charles Wesley. But Domenico Scarlatti’s manner is unique, and no 
musician who merely looks at these perfectly characteristic examples of 
his work, much less one who tries to surmount their peculiar difficulties 
at the keyboard, will for a moment doubt their authenticity. If they 
were to be suspected in the face of Mr. Newton’s detailed justifications, 
one could only say that it has become — for imitations to be more 
like the real thing than that thing itself. It is a thousand times easier, 
as well as more reasonable, considering the evidence, to accept them as 
genuine, though they are not in Alessandro Longo’s “‘ complete ”’ edition. 
Each of the four pieces contains most striking examples of Scarlatti’s 
audacities of harmony, texture or virtuosity : the first (Allegro, F# minor) 
pungent progressions of sevenths ; the second (Allegro, C major) leaps 
over two octaves; the third (Cantabile, G major) long-drawn melodic 
phrases over curious bunches of chords ; the fourth (Andante, F major) 
rapid crossings of hands. The editing is done with the utmost care and 
conscientiousness, and Mr. Newton makes a welcome new departure by 
calling an edition “‘ unencumbered with editorial ‘ improvements’”’ a 
** practical” one. “‘ Practical” editing used to mean, only too often, 
wholesale interference in matters of expression marks, phrasing and so on. 
Wherever Mr. Newton adds or suggests anything that seems to him 
obviously required, he is careful to show either by brackets or by a 
footnote exactly where he has supplemented the composer or corrected 
the copyist. As to the latter, one cannot help wondering whether the 
‘* Andante”? direction for the last Sonata should not have been bracketed. 
The piece is so much like a typical Scarlattian allegro that one is tempted 
to think that the slower and more cautious tempo direction may have 
been added by Charles Wesley, who perhaps wished to temper the 
hair-raising difficulties. E. B 


Schrijver, Remigius, Ten Psalms (Flemish Words) for voice and piano. 
Edited by Julius van Etsen. (‘ De Ring’, Berchem-Antwerp.) 
These Psalms were first printed in 1680 and now appear with the 
basso continuo part realized for the piano. In some a violin part is added, 
but I imagine this to be the editor’s fancy : a good one, I hasten to add. 
The mood of the music is deeply contemplative (only one of the ten, and 
the only one, too, in a major key, moves with any speed). Given a vocal 
tone to match the dark curves of the melodies—such curves are charac- 
teristic of pre-Bach Flemish and Dutch composers—the results will be 
profoundly moving. Singers are under a debt to ‘De Ring’ for publishing 
such beautiful early music. E.R 


Vermooten, Willem, Ten Sacred Songs (Flemish Words) for voice and 
piano. Edited by Julius van Etsen. (‘ De Ring ’, Berchem-Antwerp.) 
Without the information that only the melodies of these songs are by 
Vermooten (an unknown name in musical history), one would imagine 
that the complete texture belonged to the early eighteenth century, so 
beautifully has the editor caught the spirit of the original. They are 
lovely settings, ardent and intense, and singers looking for songs off the 
beaten track would do well to look at them. E.R 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor,‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

As I see from the correspondence published in your January issue, 
the impression conveyed in the Rev. John Beveridge’s article on ‘ Two 
Scottish Thirteenth-Century Songs’ that these songs had been recently 
discovered has been duly corrected. May I be allowed to add to the 
sources given by Mr. Beveridge in his Addendum that in addition to 
Ludwig’s quotation of the St. Magnus hymn in Adler’s ‘ Handbuch’ 
extracts from it have also been given by Wolf and Besseler, and that 
the facsimile plate of the hymn appeared also in ‘ Nordisk Kultur ’, 
Vol. 25, edited by Andersson ? 

The article by Dr. Georg Reiss, who is responsible for the musical 
commentary on the two songs, was written nearly three decades ago and 
is no longer satisfactory. I should like to indicate a few points that 
need correction. 

The epithalamium is not a hymn but a sequence. It follows the 
regular pattern quite strictly. The sequence-form is characterized by 
double versicles at the end of which the music of the first versicle recurs : 
aa bb cc dd .. xx a. In the present sequence the first and the last 
versicles are identical not only musically but also to a certain extent 
verbally, since the words “‘o dulcis Scotia” are repeated. The form 
of the sequence implies that every stanza has its own melody, while in 
a hymn all stanzas are sung to the same melody. 

To say that old French folksongs are “‘ arranged in sequentiae”’ is 
confusing. The author seems to have had in mind the French /ai, 
which is arranged in the manner of the sequence. The discriminating 
factor is, however, the vernacular language. Lais are not folksongs. 

The notation of the sequence does not indicate the rhythm. Georg 
Reiss’s transcription given in Mr. Beveridge’s article is merely a 
suggestion. Basing the transcription on the rhythm of the words, we 
find the first rhythmic mode to be adequate : 











This solution gives a more convincing result because it fits in better with 

the verbal accentuation. The triplets disappear and the melody assumes 

a natural flow. A notable feature of this sequence is a refrain at the 

end of nearly every stanza that links the whole together. Such a refrain 

does not often occur in sequences, the most famous example of the type 

being the Christmas sequence ‘ Laetabundus ’. : 
The St. Magnus hymn is not the only document of part-music in 
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Scotland. The famous ‘ St. Andrews Music Book’, edited by J. H. 
Baxter (see review in ‘Music & Letters’, January 1933, Pp. 59), 
was written in England or Scotland, and used at any rate in Scotland. 
The reference to the treatise of Cotto should be replaced by a quotation 
from Franco or Odington, for Cotto deals with a practice observed nearly 
two hundred years earlier; and the reference to the ‘ Hucbaldian 
organum ” has no bearing on the subject. Moreover, Hucbald is not 
the author of the ‘ Musica enchiriadis’: the organum, therefore, does 
not deserve the epithet “ Hucbaldian ”’. 

The question whether Giraldus Cambrensis actually refers to singing 
in thirds has already provoked many a controversy. It is impossible here 
to enter into the question of what the music was like that Giraldus had 
in mind, but the reader may find further information in my article on 
‘ Popular Polyphony in the Middle Ages ’ (‘ Musical Quarterly ’, January 
1940). There is, however, one point that should be discussed here. 
The third is regarded as the “ easiest interval” and the conclusion is 
drawn from this statement that the St. Magnus hymn might be “ con- 
siderably earlier than the thirteenth century by reason of its primitive 
character”. But the third is by no means the easiest interval. In 
addition to that, it is not restricted to primitive or popular settings. 
We come across parallel thirds for the first time in very artistic composi- 
tions of the late twelfth century. About a hundred years later the third 
appears in popular pieces and gymels, such as the St. Magnus hymn. 
That hymn, moreover, cannot be considered as a striking example or as 
unique in its time. A number of similar compositions have been preserved 
(see * Music & Letters’, April 1935, p. 77). Itis thus very unlikely that the 
St. Magnus hymn should be earlier than the late thirteenth century. 

I should like to end these destructive annotations with a constructive 
communication. I recently found new evidence on the St. Magnus hymn 
in the treatise by the English theorist Robert de Handlo (1326). He 
quotes the upper voice of the composition, but with a different text 
(Coussemaker, ‘ Scriptores ’, Vol. I, p. 402) : 


z= 
x & = = x -— — =x _— 
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@ Ro-su-la_ pri-mu-la_ sal-ve Jes-se vir-gu- ls. 

















The quotation is followed by the remark that the third and fourth rhythmic 
mode, if sung “‘ more lascivio,”, are binary. Since the Magnus hymn has to 
be transcribed in the fourth mode the rhythm is not, as according to the 
ordinary rule it would be, J d d.|J dd., but JJ di/dgdd. 
This passage proves that Reiss’s transcription is right, and no longer a 
mere suggestion. Handlo’s quotation of the melody also indicates that 
the hymn was known in England. It cannot yet be ascertained whether 
the words in honour of St. Magnus or those of ‘ Rosula primula’ are 
the original text, but the Magnus hymn, though found forty years earlier 
need not necessarily be the earlier version ; it might be an arrangement 
for a special occasion. 
Yours faithfully, 
311 West 75th Street, MANFRED F. BuKorzer 
New York. 5; 
November 23rd 1939. 
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204 MUSIC AND LETTERS 
To the Editor, ‘ Music & Letters’ 


Sir, 

On playing recently with a pianist friend Beethoven’s C minor 
violin and piano Sonata, Op. 30 No. 2, we had just started the second 
movement, adagio cantabile, when I asked : ‘‘ Should this not be a little 
quicker? It is marked alla breve”. My friend replied, politely but 
firmly : ‘‘ You are mistaken ; it is not alla breve”. Thereupon, com- 
paring our parts, we made the astonishing discovery that in the Peters 
edition of Beethoven’s violin and piano sonatas, edited by Joseph 
Joachim, the piano part is marked in common time (C) and the violin 
part alla breve @). Our amazement grew when we found the same 
blunder in an earlier Peters edition, by Ferdinand David ; and, hard 
though it is to believe, it recurs in Augener’s edition, by Fritz Kreisler. 

Old Nottebohm, who is otherwise reliable in such matters, gives the 
opening of the adagio in ¢ time, and so, most surprising of all, does the 
Breitkopf & Hartel complete edition—surprising because it is wrong 
and should read €. 

It was not difficult to discover Beethoven’s intention. The first 
engraved edition of the Sonata, published in 1803 by the Bureau des Arts 
et d’Industrie in Vienna, has the alla breve sign in both parts; and 
we know that the composer read his proofs very carefully. Further 
evidence comes from the original manuscript, kept in a private collection 
at Ziirich. I wrote to the librarian, who kindly informed me that the 
movement is clearly marked € in three places of the autograph. 

It is, needless to say, of vital importance to have the correct time- 
signature if this movement is to be properly performed, and it seems 
surprising that so grave a mistake should have remained unnoticed for 
more than 130 years We have reason to hope that this matter will be 
put right by future publishers. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pau Hirscu. 
10 Adams Road, Cambridge. 
January 8th 1940. 


To the Editor,‘ Music @& Letters’ 
Sir, 

The notice in the January ‘ Music & Letters’ of Signor Domenico 
de Paoli’s ‘ Sonate italiane del sec : XVIII’ speaks very appreciatively 
of a harpsichord Minuet, hitherto unpublished, by Domenico Scarlatti. 
Internal evidence, however, shows clearly that this is not a piece for 
harpsichord at all, but for violin. Scarlatti’s violin sonatas, the existence 
of which was pointed out long ago by Professor Dent (‘ Monthly Musical 
Record ’, 1906, p. 195, and elsewhere), differ materially in style from 
his real keyboard pieces. In this Minuet the bass is actually figured ; 
but the significance of this figuring is not grasped by Signor de Paoli. 
He writes that he “ deviates from the MS. in one particular: . . . the 
. . . figuration under four notes . . . has been deleted. . . .”, and he 


goes on to stigmatize it as ‘‘ useless” and calls it ‘‘ probably a fault of 


the copyist’’. But one can hardly be surprised that Signor de Paoli 
should have missed the point, for in his preface he frankly declares that 
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his work does not put forward “ any claims to musicology” ; yet one 
cannot help wondering whether an editor has any sort of moral right to 
publish the work of a composer like Scarlatti in any form that falls short, 
even in small points, of the most stringent demands that scholarship can 
reasonably make. 
Signor de Paoli also states that of Scarlatti’s harpsichord sonatas many 
remain in manuscript. I wish he would be good enough to give us the 
recise evidence on which this statement is based: every lover of 
Scarlatti would heap benediction on his name ! 


Yours faithfully, 
RicHARD NEWTON. 
Brook Furlong, 
Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire. 
January 17th 1940. 


To the Editor,‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

As you have given me an opportunity of replying to Mr. Newton’s 
letter, please allow me to say that I am not in the least ashamed to admit 
an error, and I should like to thank Mr. Newton for his observation, 
which explains the uncertainty awakened in me by that adorable 
Scarlatti ‘ Menuet’. I am sorry if I induced others to become guilty of 
the same oversight, but I may add that a very eminent Italian musician 
(who saw my copy with the figured bass) and a musicologist whose 
acquaintance with old Italian music is beyond question fell into the 
trap with me. The latter saw only my publication, not the MS. copy, 
and for all his learning he too failed to notice the fact that this was a 
violin composition. This does not excuse my mistake, but since others 
made it with me, it may be regarded as not inexplicable. 

I regret being unable to offer Mr. Newton the loan of my photographic 
copy of the work in question, all my books and MSS. having been left 
behind in Paris. Moreover, ali MSS. in the Parisian libraries have been 
stored away in safety and cannot be consulted until the conclusion of the 
war. But here are the particulars : 

The ‘ Menuet’ was found in a large book showing signs of age and 
preserved in great disorder, without any cover. At the head of the first 
sheet is the following title : ‘ Toccate per Cimbalo Del signor Domenico 
Scarlati’ (sic), and the ‘ Menuet’ in question is on the same page. The 
following pages contain thirty of the most familiar Scarlatti sonatas, all 
of which are in the Longo edition. The ‘ Menuet’ was the only unpub- 
lished example. On copying it out I could not help feeling a vague 
uncertainty, for although the piece sounded extremely well on the 
harpsichord, it did suggest something strange that I could not explain. 
It was not so much the name of Domenico Scarlatti as the fact that this 
work was found in a copy of what were unquestionably sonatas for the 


) Signor de Paoli mentions the names of two scholars for whose high reputation 
I can vouch ; but for obvious reasons I do not feel at liberty to publish them without 
consent, which is not obtainable before going to press. The full information has, 
however, been privately communicated to Mr. Newton.—Ed. 
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harpsichord which kept me from giving a thought to the violin. That is 
the whole story. 

I confess that, not having specialized in Scarlatti’s music, I thought 
only of saving this exquisite page from oblivion by reproducing it faith- 
fully, which seemed to me preferable to letting it moulder on some dusty 
shelf ; and this view is shared by many French and Italian musicians, 
who have thanked me for publishing it. 

No changes whatever have been made in the MS., my absolute 
faithfulness to which I am ready to guarantee. The four figures omitted 
by me occur thus: bar ix, 5 with C#; bar xi, 7 with F¥%; bar xiii, 
5 with B ; bar xxix, 7 with B. The addition of these figures to my printed 
version reconstitutes the manuscript, of which I shall be glad to furnish 
a photographic copy to Mr. Newton as soon as circumstances will allow. 

Meanwhile, let him suppose that the great Domenico would have 
smiled at my mistake, without ire or irony, that, as we say in Italy, “ he 
who does nothing never goes wrong ”’, and that in this particular case 
I was not alone in committing an error. 


Yours faithfully, 


DoMENICO DE PAOLI. 
Barbarano di Sald (Brescia), 


February 4th 1940. 


MUSIC RECEIVED 


Thurston, Frederick J. and Frank, Alan, The Clarinet : Comprehensive 
Tutor for the Boehm Clarinet. (Boosey & Hawkes, London) 153s. 

18 Hymns for Use in Time of War, selected from the English Hymnal, with 
Tunes. (Oxford University Press, 1939) 3d. or 29s. per 100. 
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harpsichord which kept me from giving a thought to the violin. That is 
the whole story. 

I confess that, not having specialized in Scarlatti’s music, I thought 
only of saving this exquisite page from oblivion by reproducing it faith- 
fully, which seemed to me preferable to letting it moulder on some dusty 
shelf ; and this view is shared by many French and Italian musicians, 
who have thanked me for publishing it. 

No changes whatever have been made in the MS., my absolute 
faithfulness to which I am ready to guarantee. The four figures omitted 
by me occur thus: bar ix, 5 with C$; bar xi, 7 with F%; bar xiii, 
5 with B ; bar xxix, 7 with B. The addition of these figures to my printed 
version reconstitutes the manuscript, of which I shall be glad to furnish 
a photographic copy to Mr. Newton as soon as circumstances will allow. 

Meanwhile, let him suppose that the great Domenico would have 
smiled at my mistake, without ire or irony, that, as we say in Italy, “ he 
who does nothing never goes wrong ’’, and that in this particular case 
I was not alone in committing an error. 

Yours faithfully, 
DoMENICO DE PAOLI. 
Barbarano di Salo (Brescia), 
February 4th 1940. 
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